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Brewed in 1876 by our original process 
from the choicest hops, rice 
and best barley malt. 


Twe making sure that caring 
isn't just a memory.A\nd 
every taste of Beecluvood^ Ayed 
Budweiser says so. , L /\nd 
always will. 
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"Somebody 
st\U cares about 
quality. 














What happens to 
capitalism if we run out 
of capital? 


In boardrooms and treasurers' 
offices across the U.S., that's Topic 
A today. 

Capital formation has fallen 
off dramatically (catastrophically, 
some say). 

And how can we finance fu¬ 
ture growth without it? 

Business managers at a New 
York University lecture series dug 
into that topic two years ago—long 
before it made today's front pages. 

In the same series they anato¬ 
mized inflation and the energy 
problem. And a host of other now- 
familiar problems facing the 
economy. 

The series? Eleven Key Issues 
Lecture Series at NYU, UCLA, 
Claremont Men's College and the 
University of Chicago sponsored 
by ITT. 

Lecturers have included 
some of the country's best-known 
economists, business strategists, 
social philosophers. People like 
Jules Backman, Daniel Boorstin, 
William Buckley, Peter F. Drucker, 
Milton Friedman, Neil Jacoby and 
Walt Rostow. 

Their subjects have been far- 
reaching, indeed. Multinational 
corporations. Labor and business, 
and how to get them together. 
Advertising's impact. 


Most recently, the lecture series 
looked piercingly at the energy 
crunch, and the sometimes abra¬ 
sive relations between govern¬ 
ment and business. 

ITT has funded these lecture 
series—and will be funding more 
of them in the future—because we 
believe the more people know 
about our economy, the more they 
can contribute to it. 

And that's where capital for¬ 
mation starts. 

The first eight lecture series are 
now available in book form. The 
titles: 

• Business Problems of the 

Seventies 

• Multinational Corporations, 

Trade and the Dollar 

• Labor, Technology and 

Productivity 

• Large Corporations in a 

Changing Society 

• Social Responsibility and 

Accountability 

• Government and Business— 

The Relationship 

• Advertising and Society 

• Energy—The Policy Issues 

If you'd like more information 
about the books, please write Key 
Issues Lecture Series, Department 
SI, Suite 1000, 300 East 44th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


The best ideas are the "T11II II 
ideas that help people III 
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Tell your dealer “Delco’.’ 



Buick AM/FM stereo radio with stereo tape. 


'You get GM quality 
in your new car. Get it in your 
sound system with Delco. 


It's the only new car 
sound system built 
with General Motors 
quality control. 

Delco. as part of GM, 
naturally must meet the 
tough GM standards of 
quality. Delco sound systems 
are double-checked against 
rigid GM quality control 
specifications. They must 
pass the quality standards of 
each car division, as well as 
those of Delco. 

Only Delco sound 
systems are designed 
and approved by GM 
for your new GM car. 

Delco experts worked hand- 
in-hand with GM automotive 
engineers when they 
designed the Delco sound 
systems for your new GM 
car. From the speakers to 
the tuner to the antenna, the 
Delco systems provide you 
with GM sound quality and 
listening pleasure. 

Only Delco offers 
40 years of 
GM experience. 

This experience has helped 
make Delco a leader in new 
car sound systems. It has 
enabled us to pioneer such 
advancements as the excep¬ 
tional four-speaker 
Crossfire' stereo sound 
and ten-station pushbutton 
tuning. 

From AM radios to AM/FM 
stereo with stereo tape, 
Delco is the sound of 
General Motors. So don't 
settle for a look-alike radio. 
GetGM quality in yoursound 
system. Tell your dealer 
"Delco:' 


Delco 

Electronics 



Division of General Motors 
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16 Wanted: No More Mayhem 

The time is long overdue lor hockey to stop 
encouraging vicious behavior 

by Ray Kennedy 

22 A Steel Bit Drills Them 

Things looked bad, but with 38 seconds left 
the Steelers hit pay dirt on the Oilers 

by Ron Reid 

24 Battle of the Beverages 

Brazilian coffee won Key West's offshore 
powerboat showdown over a Dry Martini 

by Coles Phinizy 

32 Pursued by a Long Shadow 

With John Wooden retired. Gene Bartow 
must coach against a legend at UCLA 

by Sam Moses 

40 Darrell Should Win as Often 

Compared to the coach of the Longhorns, 
Texas A&l's Gil Steinke is true royalty 

by Edwin Shrake 

50 Easy as One Two Ski 

Alter years ol going downhill, the sport 
comes up with a new technique 

by Anita Verschoth 

86 Taking the Fun Out 

Obsessed adults in little league football can 
wring the game dry ol its joys 

by John Underwood 



The Departments 

11 Scorecard 78 Tennis 

60 College Football 103 For the Record 

70 Horse Racing 104 19th Hole 
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Next Week 

A GRAND TOUR of some of the hotbeds of col¬ 
lege basketball is being made by the Russian 
national team. Joe Jares reports on the 
Soviets' series with Olympian implications. 

THOSE WERE THE DAYS, recalled yesterday's 
tennis heroes at this year's Forest Hills. 
George Plimpton listened and recorded their 
reminiscences along with some sharp judgments. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Use 

yourhead, 
be one man 
with one 
scent. 
English 
Leather 


Why have one scent 
fighting another? 

Be an English Leather man 
from head to toe. 

If you shower and shave 
with English Leather toiletries, 
also use our Casual Shampoo. 
Then top it all off with our 
terrific line of modern hair 
care groomers: Casual Hair 
Dressing. Hair Control, Hair 
Tonic, and Moustache Wax. 

They'll give _ 

you a head start 
for any kind of 
relationship. 




After Shave from $2.50 
Hair Tome <802 )S1 75 
Casual Shampoo (10 02 ) $1 75 
Casual Hair Control from $1.75 
Casual Hair Dressing (2 5 oz ) $1 50 
Moustache Vtex (1.7 oz.) 51.50 


Skiing in a sinuous line down the 
slopes of Stowe, Vt. last January, the 
U.S. demonstration team drew quite a 
crowd for its final workout. And except 
for three minor details, the onlookers 
were rewarded with an exhibition of 
perfect technique. But it was the imper- 


is moderate, the sun is out and the snow 
is perfect. Verschoth skis at a more 
modest intermediate level. And a fourth 
SI staffer was on hand, working on a 
nearby learning slope. He was Art Di¬ 
rector Dick Gangel, a 6'3* novice on 
shortie skis who was using the Amer¬ 



LUNDBERG (LEFT) TALKS TECHNIQUE WITH NOVICE GANGEL 


fcctions that prompted a spectator to 
sidle up to Max Lundberg of Alta, 
Utah, who had coached the team to 
Rockette-like precision. “The first 10 
skiers really have got it all together,” 
said the spectator. “It’s those three at 
the end of the line who are goofing you 
up." Lundberg calmly heard the man 
out, then explained that the last three 
skiers definitely were not going to make 
the traveling team to the Interski in¬ 
structors’ congress in Czechoslova¬ 
kia. “That’s the Sports Illustrated 
crew," he said. “They’re unlearning 
a few things." 

Unlearning is right. And they were 
doing it with the help of the American 
Ski Technique, an explanation of which 
begins on page 50. Using the new tech¬ 
nique, the members of our crew discov¬ 
ered how effortless the sport can be, 
particularly when they followed Lund- 
berg’s easy-does-it instructions. For 
beginning skiers, the technique is 
ideal, and for intermediates, it solves 
nagging problems. 

The ragged three at the end of the sla¬ 
lom line were Senior Editor Bob Ot- 
tum, Writer-Reporter Anita Verschoth 
and Artist Don Moss. All of them are 
avid skiers. Ottum and Moss hit the up¬ 
per-intermediate bracket on those days 
when the wind is right, the temperature 


ican technique to learn the basics of the 
sport. With this combination of abil¬ 
ities, our foursome was able to test how 
the system works for skiers at various 
levels. 

Applying the wide-stance, step- 
around method, Gangel negotiated the 
beginners’ slope at the end of his first 
lesson. Verschoth made enough prog¬ 
ress to be able to run the hill nonstop, 
occasionally using the instructors as 
slalom gates. Ottum started unlearning 
an oldtime windup, rotating turn, a 
move during which he looks like the 
Red Sox’ Luis Tiant gyrating toward 
the centerfield fence before delivering 
a pitch. And Moss got his skiing under 
control so quickly that he soon was able 
to take out his camera and sketchbook 
and begin the illustrations for the 
article. 

Lundberg graciously endured it all. 
The American technique is so easy to 
follow and master that he never doubt¬ 
ed it would pass our staffers’ test. Lund- 
berg’s system offers solace for skiers 
everywhere. Anyone who has ever de¬ 
spaired of skiing well should give it a 
try. It works. 
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When costs creep up. And you’re trying to 
figure out how to pay for the basics. We can help 
with life insurance. 

Life insurance that’s tailor-made for today. 

It’s term insurance from Occidental Life. Pure 
protection and lots of it. And it has the kind of 
small price tag that leaves more dollars for other 
important things. 

Look at these rates: 

$25,000 Adjustable Term (Level) 

Age (Man) Monthly Premium (1st Year)* 


insurance. 


25 

30 

35 


$5.89 

6.13 

7.18 


•Monthly premiums automatically pant I 
increases at the beginning ol each pulic 


nt. Premium 
V14 11-17.'. 


Adjustable term is very flexible. When your needs 
change, you can change your policy. You can convert 
it to cash value insurance without taking a physical. 
You’re always in control of what’s best for you. 

If you already have life insurance, keep it. And 
add some term insurance from Occidental Life. 

So if you think it's about time for term, just mail 
in the coupon for more information. 


Occidental Life of California 
P.O. Box 2101, Terminal Annex 

Los Angeles, California 90051 s-it 

Dear Occidental Life: 

How much would a S-Adjustable Term (Level) 

policy cost me the first year?* 


Name 


-Age-Sex- 

City 

Slate 

_Zip_ 


•S25.000 minimum. 

Occidental Life 

of California 


T 





























Why is 
Tareyton 

better? 



IWV/Iod 


Charcoal is why. 

Charcoal filtration is used to 
freshen air, to make water and other 
beverages taste better. It does 
something for cigarette smoke, too. 

TAREYTON has two filters- 
a white tip on the outside, 
activated charcoal on the inside. 
Like other filters they reduce tar 
and nicotine. But the charcoal 
does more. It balances, smooths- 
gives you a taste no plain white 
filter can match. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


BMK1ALK 

by JONATHAN YARDLEY 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE A PORTRAIT OF JOE 
NAMATH AS A PRECIOUS LITTLE ANGEL? 


Did you know that Joe Namath, just like 
George Washington, cannot tell a lie? Of 
such tales are American legends made, and 
such tales abound in the pages of Namath: 
My Son Joe (Oxmoor House, S7.95). 

The book is the work of Rose Namath 
Szolnoki (I confess to some wonderment at 
the phenomenon of a divorced woman us¬ 
ing her first husband's name as her middle 
name) and Bill Kushner, a whilom quarter¬ 
back who once spent enough time in the Jets" 
camp to get the proverbial cup of coffee. It 
ain’t great literature, but it sure does tug the 
old heart. 

We learn here, for example, the source of 
Namath's famous sunny disposition. It 
seems that as a wee lad he refused his bottle, 
but Mom came to the rescue: "Finally, I 
heated up some milk and put a secret ingre¬ 
dient in it, and from that time on he was a 
precious little angel. No, no matter what Joey 
says now, that secret ingredient wasn’t John¬ 
ny Walker Red. it was just plain sugar." 

That’s a pretty good example of the Szol- 
noki-Kushncr prose style, which fairly oozes 
maternal devotion; the book would, perhaps, 
be most enjoyably read if accompanied by a 
nice hot bowl of chicken soup. To wit, this 
description of Bear Bryant: "He certainly 
had a forceful personality, but after I got over 
my nervousness, I saw a little twinkle in his 
eye and I suspected that deep down inside 
he was really just a Teddy bear." 

But when the Jets won the Super Bowl 
Mom outdid herself. For Joey’s triumphant 
return to Beaver Falls, she prepared a spe¬ 
cial greeting: "1 had spent several days mak¬ 
ing a beautiful sign to put up across the front 
porch railing, and as I walked into the front 
yard I couldn’t help but admire my hand¬ 
iwork. in New York Jets green I had paint¬ 
ed a literary masterpiece: 'Welcome Home 
Mommie's Hero!' ” 

If you haven't dissolved by now into a pud¬ 
dle of satisfied sentiment, be advised that 
there's more, lots more. In Namath: My Son 
Joe. you can read all about Our Hero’s cute 
boyhood escapades, his rapid leap to high- 
school football stardom, his courtship by 
hordes of college recruiters. Oh, Joey does a 
naughty thing from time to lime, but usu¬ 
ally he ends up promising Mom he won't do 
it again—"and Joe never lies." 

What I wonder is: If Joe was so embar¬ 
rassed by Mom's Super Bowl sign that he 
hid it in the garage, what's he going to do 
with all the copies of this book? END 
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Avjibhlf when* lr|C->H> permissible. 

This year. I.W. Harper is offering 
you the rare opportunity to give 
this exclusive Bicentennial 
limited edition barrel. Inside 
you'll find a fifth of magnificent 
I.W. Harper bourbon, specially 
aged for 130 months. 

Only a limited number of these 
handsome collector’s items exist. 
They are not available in every 
state. So. when you buy your gifts, 
be sure to set one aside for your 
own collection. 


It's always a pleasure. 


86 Proof Kenlucky Straight 8ourbon Whiskey © 1975 I.W. Harper Distilling Co.. louif*ii!», Ky, 











The Ramada Regulars. 
American Express reveals why they keep 
coming hack. 



Ramada Regulars are seasoned 
travelers who pick Ramada Inns 
time after time. And American 
Express knows why. 

Right where you want them. 

There are more than 600 Ramada 
Inns all across the country and 
around the world. Near airports, 
downtown and along the high¬ 
ways. Some are resorts, too. Most 
Ramadas have pools — saunas and 
exercise rooms at some. 

Ask about the Ramada family- 
plan: kids 18 and under stay free 
in their parents’ room. 


Where’s a good place to eat? 

You don’t have to ask if there’s a 
good restaurant nearby. There is! 
Right in the Ramada. Many have 
lounges that are popular night spots. 
Little things mean a lot The 
rooms at Ramada are neat, clean 
and quiet. Beds are firm, and the 
little things that should be there 
are there — plenty of soap, towels 
and lots of hangers in the closets; 
details Ramada doesn’t overlook. 
600 Inns, one phone number. 
Reservations are fast and easy. In 
fact, a lot of Ramada Regulars have 


the toll-free number memorized — 
800-228-2828. Or you can call any 
Ramada Inn. Or your travel agent 
can make all the arrangements. 

Ramada Regulars are American 
Express Regulars. Ramada Regu¬ 
lars count on Ramada Inns — and 
on the American Express’ Card to 
take care of the tab. At Ramada 
it’s welcome, 

and just one •-6.Ya r < ii tj^P3 
more reason 5 ^ ...» & -jj 

the Ramada £ o w -p 12Mb \; smax^ 
Regulars keep ? ” 'i 

coming back. ♦«***• 








The world's oldest whiskey 
Individuals have poured this 
smooth mellow whiskey since 1608. 


The“Mountain Climbcrglass created for the Bushmills G)1 lection hy Henry Halcm 

Abler*].*100% Irish'Whiskies. 86 Ph»>£ Bulled in IwbniLTV J*G»nwuG». NcwV»fc.N.Y OIW 













Pullman 

Incorporated 


Thanks to Pullman, an old fossil returns to power. 


There isn’t 
another energy 
source in the 
country that can 
match coal for 
economy, 
accessibility, 
abundance,or 
power potential. 
And as world 
demand for coal 
increases at an 
unprecedented 
rate, so does 
Pullman’s 
involvement 
with it. 

Burgeoning 
coal-hauling 
requirements of 
the railroads are 
being met by our 
new line of 
100-ton-capacity 
open-top hopper 
cars and high-side 
gondolas. By 1984, 
the market may 
require as many as 
150,000 of them. 


We’re also 
involved in 
practical coal 
energy research, 
building power 
piping, chimneys 
and cooling 
towers for new 
environmentally 
clean electric 
generating 
plants. 

By choice or 
circumstance, our 
work involves 
every major socio¬ 
industrial priority 
on the planet: 
energy, steel, 
food, environment, 
transportation. 

We strive to bring 
to each job not 
just technological 
leadership, but a 
kind of global 
vision alert to 
basic human 
needs. 

It's why we were 
already wide 
awake when the 
new coal age 
dawned. 



What makes Canadian Club and VO. good, 
makes O. E C. better. 



Time is what makes 
good, better. 

That's why every drop 
of O.F.C. Prime Canadian 
Whisky is aged for a full 
eight years. 

Canadian Club and V.O. 
are aged only six years. 
Check the labels. 

But two years is more 
than just a difference you 
can read on a label. You 
can taste it in a glass. 

So why settle for good, 
when there's better? Enjoy 
Bottled-in-Canada O.F.C. 

Canadian 

O.EC. 

It’s two years better. 



Aged 8 years 











We move our tail for businessmen 
like nobodys business. 


We really move our tail for you. 

CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 

The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail. 


* 


On our roomy DC-1 Os you can relax in our First Class lounge with a buffet. 

And with our convenient Same Day Service schedules, you can travel out and back the same day. 
For information or reservations, call your company travel department, 
your travel agent or Continental Airlines. 

We know that giving you great service is just good business. 


Cut delays when picking up your ticket 
at the counter, with our high-speed ticketing. 


Unwind in the only Coach Lounge in the sky, on our wide comfortable DC-1 Os. 


Enjoy filmed variety, 
like old time newsreels 
on our wide DC-10 screen, 
plus audio stereo 
entertainment 
on all our planes 
...all at no extra 


Get convenient carry-on storage on all our aircraft 
and fold-down middle seats on our spacious 727 s. 


a 


Call oi 
Sonic Reservatior 
System to reserv 
seat and a rental Cc 
at the same tim< 


Continental moves its tail to: Colorado Springs. Denver, El Paso. Burbank. Honolulu. Kansas City. Los Angeles and Ontario. 











Have anything you want before dinner. 



After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin 


Only after dinner can you devote the time and attention that 
Remy Martin cognac demands—and so richly repays. 

And no other cognac — no other drink—can so enhance your 
best hours. 

Forget the compromises of the day. 

After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin and you. 



FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 


The after dinner drink 


80 Proof Renfield Importers, Ltd New York 




Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


THROUGH THE ROOF 

There is a genuine fear in Montreal that 
the Olympic Stadium complex will not 
be completed in time for the opening day 
of the Games next July 17. Essential are¬ 
nas, including the main stadium, will be 
ready enough for competition to take 
place—assuming no more work stoppag¬ 
es—but there will be few frills. The much- 
publicized retractable roof may not be 
ready, nor the main mast that supports 
it, nor the landscaping that surrounds the 
stadium. 

“We haven't any time to waste," says 
Roger Rousseau, head of the organizing 
committee. ‘‘We need all the help we can 
get.” Asked about the stadium roof, he 
says, “The Games don't need a roof." 

Widespread criticism of Olympic plan¬ 
ning in Canada is centering now on the 
fee being paid the architect, Roger Tail- 
libert of France. Reports say that Tail- 
libcrt's fee, based on a percentage of the 
cost of construction, may reach S40 mil¬ 
lion, which would be four times the high¬ 
est architect’s fee ever paid in North 
America. It is also more than all 1,200 
members of the Order of Architects of 
Quebec made as a group in 1974, which 
doesn’t make things any easier for Mon¬ 
treal's beleaguered Olympic planners. 

MASTER PLAN 

As Indiana University moved into the 
final minutes of its resounding 94-78 win 
over the touring Soviet Union basketball 
team, a sign appeared in the crowd say¬ 
ing, TODAY THE WORLD, TOMORROW 
THE BIG TEN. 

SEEING RED 

The firing of Bob Prince as broadcaster 
of Pittsburgh Pirate games after 28 years 
on the job moved Red Barber, the doy¬ 
en of the trade, to comment that there 
would be little future in the business to¬ 
day for a young Red Barber, who gained 
his reputation as an impartial reporter. 
"I was fortunate that I came along at a 
time when radio was very new,” he says. 
“The clubs, the ad agencies, the spon¬ 


sors didn’t pay that much attention to 
us. We were allowed to broadcast as we 
wished. Now, in too many cases, that 
freedom has been taken away. Reporting 
has been replaced by selling. 

“I feel ours is a sick civilization. All 
we want to do is sell the merchandise. 
Our country bows down to the god of 
Mammon. All money. All power. It 
doesn’t matter if it’s the government, the 
legal profession, broadcasting—it’s all 
the same package. Everybody is contam¬ 
inated by it. Broadcasting is merely a 
symptom. 

“I’m not happy to see a man fired, but 
when I saw the story about Prince I said 
to myself, ’He was fortunate to last 28 
years.’ There won’t be any more who will 
last that long.” 

BOWLED PAST 

For more than 30 years Eddie Robinson 
of Grambling has been turning out re¬ 
markable football teams and sending star 
after star into professional ranks. His 
244 victories arc second only to Bear 
Bryant’s 250 among active college coach¬ 
es. This season another fine Grambling 
team is 8-1. And this year, as in all 
years past, Robinson’s Tigers will al¬ 
most certainly be overlooked by the bowl 
selection committees. 

More pragmatic than Red Barber, 
Robinson understands the situation. 
"I’m a believer in the American dream," 
he says, “and I know it’s the all-Amer¬ 
ican dollar that gets things done.” He 
would like the bowl people to know that 
Grambling attracted 61,571 to the New 
Orleans Superdome and 46.419 to Hous¬ 
ton’s Astrodome this season. The game 
in the Astrodome with Texas Southern 
drew better than any other college game 
played that weekend in Texas and its 
neighboring states. That includes Texas- 
SMU, Alabama-Mississippi State and 
LSU-Mississippi. 

Even with these figures to argue G ram¬ 
bling’s worth at the box office, the re¬ 
alistic Robinson remains conciliatory. 
“I’d like to get that bowl bid this year," 


he says, "but if it doesn’t happen, then 
maybe next year.” As though to add in¬ 
sult to his own injury, he continues, “I 
like to think that maybe someday, some¬ 
body will say, ‘If we can’t get anybody 
else, well, how about Grambling?’ ” 
Judging from the way the bowl com¬ 
mittees have acted in the past, that’s 
about how it will have to happen. 

HEEDLESS HORSEMAN 

There were some magnificent perfor¬ 
mances at the National Horse Show in 
Madison Square Garden last week, but 
nothing that quite matched an eedysial 



event at the Washington International 
Horse Show a week earlier. It was Hal¬ 
loween night. Someone found a large 
plastic pumpkin. An idea germinated. 
Several impish exhibitors chipped in S750 
and with it persuaded a rider to carry out 
their devilish plan. Wearing nothing but 
boots and the pumpkin, the ghostly fig¬ 
ure raced his mount out of the chute, over 
the jumps and swiftly back into the sta¬ 
ble area. The crowd was amused, the 
horse show committee horrified -more 
or less. "I haven’t a clue who it was,” 
said Show President Bruce Sundlum, 
who then added, in the spirit of Hallow¬ 
een, “but he was one hell of a rider.” 

BOY AND GIRLS TOGETHER 

In South Bend the final game of the sec¬ 
tional playoffs leading to the Indiana 
girls’ volleyball championships was a 
one-boy show. Clay High School, with 
continued 





Why Pinto and Chevette don’t 


1. Gremlin is America’s lowest 
priced car.* 

2. Gremlin goes farther on a 
tank of gas than any other car.*’ 

3. Gremlin is the onl y car of the 
three with a standard 6-cy I. engine. 

4. Gremlin has the hig hest resale 
value in its class; 

5. Gremlin is backed by the 
AMC BUYER PROTECTION PLAN. 0 



♦Optional W/S/W tires ($36) and wheel covers ($32.) 








compare themselves with Gremlin. 


Compare: Gremlin vs Pinto Pony MPG vs Chevette Scooter 

Price 

$2,889* 

$2,895 

$2,899 

Engine 

6-cyl. 

4-cyl. 

4-cyl 

Range 

651 miles** 

494 miles 

520 miles 

Gas Tank 

21 gal 

13 gal. 

13 gal 

EPA MPG Rating 

31 highway, 20 city** 

38 highway. 25 city 

40 highway, 28 city 

Passengers 

4 

4 

2 

Weight 

2,755 

2,558 

1,931 

Shoulder Room 

(Front) 54.9" (Rear) 53.0" 

(Front) 52.5" (Rear) 51.0" 

(Front) 50.1" (Rear)none 

Auto, trans. available 

YES 

NO 

NO 

Air Cond. available 

YES 

NO 

NO 


'Price quotations are manufacturers suggested retail prices excluding taxes, destination charges and dealer prep Actual prices and comparisons will 
vary by dealer '‘Mileage quotations are EPA estimates for the optional 258 6-cyl. engine with manual trans and optional overdrive Your actual 
mileage will vary depending on your car's condition and optional equipment and how and where you drive California ratings lower Range formula: 
21 gal gas tank multiplied by 31 mpg highway EPA estimate tSource: Automotive Market Report, 9/8/75, Market Averages, Zones 1.2 and 3 for 
1974 and 1975 compact and subcompact cars Resale information not available for Chevette. 


Despite some very competitive advertising, 
neither Ford's Pinto Pony MPG. nor Chevrolet's Chevette 
Scooter have chosen to compare themselves with us. 

There’s a reason. We ask you to consider the list 
on the left, and the box above. You'll notice that, in addi¬ 
tion to being America's lowest priced car, our Gremlin 
goes farther on a tank of gas than anybody's car. 

Yet, Gremlin is the only car in its class that offers 
the performance and durability of a standard six-cylinder 
engine. And. unlike Chevette Scooter or Pinto Pony MPG, 
only Gremlin offers the optional convenience of both 
automatic transmission and factory air-conditioning. 

We built our Gremlin to be an economy car. But 


we also built it to deliver the kind of performance and 
driveability we think you have a right to expect of any car. 

That's why, although Gremlin delivers better 
than 30 mpg highway and 20 mpg city (EPA Estimated), 
it offers more horsepower, more road-hugging weight, 
and a wider track for more stability and smoothness than 
any car in its class. Maybe that’s why our little Gremlin 
has consistently returned more of its original list price at 
resale than any car in its classt 

And maybe that's why Ford and Chevy con¬ 
veniently chose to ignore us. But, then again, we think 
there's a much more important reason. 

It's the AMC BUYER PROTECTION PLAN. 


Compare Coverage: AMC BUYER PROTECTION PLAN vs Competition 


To us at American Motors, and to our dealers, 
the exclusive AMC BUYER PROTECTION PLAN is a com¬ 
mitment to our customers. 

The BUYER PROTECTION PLAN means that, 


unlike Ford and Chevy, only AMC will fix or replace free 
any part-except tires-for 12 months or 12,000 miles 
whether the part is defective, or just plain wears out under 
normal use and service. 


The following parts and services are covered against factory defects or failure due to wear for 12 months or 12.000 miles* 

Parts fixed or replaced 

free. 


Services provided tree. 




AMC 

GM 

FORD 

CHRYSLER 





Engine/Drive train 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Wheel alignment 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Spark plugs 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Wheel balancing 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Shock absorbers 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Align headlights 

Yes 

No 

No 


Brake linings 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Adjust carburetor 

Yes 

No 


No 

Clutch linings 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Adjust distributor 



No 

No 

Wiper blades 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Adjust brakes 





All light bulbs 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Adjust clutch 

Yes 

No 


No 

Hoses & Belts 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Adjust transmission bands 

Yes 

No 

No 


• BUYER PROTECTION PLAN .s feg 

u s 

Pat ana 

Tm Oil. 

Adjust & tighten belts 
Tighten nutsS bolts 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 



average 


Free loaner car 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

on certain 140 cu m engt 

es 



Trip Interruption Protection 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 


AMC PI Gremlin 

















SCORECARD continued 


five girls and 6'3" Brian Goralski, 
creamed Riley High’s all-girl team, 15-7. 

Brian plays girls’ volleyball because 
1) he hopes for a volleyball scholarship 
to Ball State and 2) Clay has no boys’ 
volleyball team and 3) Brian needs a 
competitive record. Under the constitu¬ 
tion of the Indiana High School Athlet¬ 
ic Association, a boy or girl cannot be 
excluded from a sport if his or her school 
has no program in that sport for his or 
her sex. The rule was established in 1972 
by order of the State Supreme Court af¬ 
ter a girl had sued to be allowed to play 
on a boys’ golf team. 

Armed with a copy of the Title IX 
guidelines and the advice of counsel, a 
two-person contingent from tiny all-girl 
St. Mary’s Academy of South Bend (not 
a contender), consisting of Principal Paul 
Deignan and Athletic Director Linda 
O’Leary, petitioned the commissioner of 
the IHSAA, Phil Eskew, to issue a di¬ 
rective eliminating boys from the volley¬ 
ball championships on the grounds that 
Title IX, being federal legislation, super¬ 
sedes and invalidates the state's rule. The 
commissioner has refused, saying, in ef¬ 
fect, “So sue me.” 

St. Mary’s argued that under Title IX 
guidelines, which went into effect in July, 
it is not necessary that there be compa¬ 
rable programs for males and females, 
merely comparable opportunities, and 
since boys in South Bend have the op¬ 
portunity to participate in tennis, cross¬ 
country and football in the fall, they need 
not be admitted to girls’ volleyball teams. 

"We probably can’t do anything about 
these volleyball championships," admit¬ 
ted O’Leary, “but we hope we can stop 
them from playing girls’ softball in the 
spring.” 

The irony of the situation lies in the 
fact that the guidelines for enforcing Ti¬ 
tle IX were a disappointment to women 
sports activists. They saw “equal oppor¬ 
tunities" instead of substantial programs 
asti watering down of the original intent 
of Title IX. Now St. Mary’s is ready to 
go to court in defense of a girls’ sport, 
and the basis of its case, which may be 
the first anywhere under Title IX, will be 
one of the "weak" provisions of the same 
guidelines. 

LIKE IT IS 

Leonard Tose, owner of the Philadelphia 
Eagles, whose 1-7 record is a major dis¬ 
appointment of the National Football 
League season, was refreshingly frank 


during a radio interview between halves 
of an Eagle loss. When Sportscaster Al 
Wester made some optimistic remarks 
about progress, Tose replied flatly, “In 
seven years we haven't made any prog¬ 
ress at all.” Wester commented on how 
well the Eagles had played before losing 
on a last-second field goal. “But they 
beat us,” Tose said, “and that's the 
point." Again, Wester tried to console 
Tose, but the owner said, *’ I think you've 
been too kind—we’ve slipped a lot. I wish 
I could give our fans a little better foot¬ 
ball than we’ve been giving them." 

IT FITS 

An Associated Press story out of San 
Francisco read: “Bob Hayes, once 
known as the World's Fastest Shoeman, 
was cut loose from the San Francisco 
49ers Wednesday.” 

PACKING IT IN? 

Rumors persist, in spite of the denials of 
West Coast athletic directors, that the 
Pac-8, reorganized out of the old Pacific 
Coast Conference in 1959, will soon be 
disbanded. Imbalance between the four 
chronically weak Oregon and Washing¬ 
ton schools and the four usually contend¬ 
ing California teams is becoming more 
and more pronounced. The four north¬ 
ern teams together have won only two 
games from California teams during the 
past two seasons. 

The speculation is that Washington 
State, Oregon and Oregon State would 
end up in the Western Athletic Confer¬ 
ence. The University of Washington’s 
future is a puzzle. But it is no secret that 
USC wants a divorce, and that would 
probably lead to independent status for 
the other California schools as well. If 
that happens, the Rose Bowl, too, would 
have to make some adjustments. 

HIGH NOTES 

Everybody seems to have a high school 
team or two that has done something ex¬ 
ceptional. Cathedral High of Indianap¬ 
olis, for instance, breaks winning streaks. 
Two years ago Cathedral upset powerful 
Bloomington South, then the best high 
school football team in Indiana, after 
Bloomington had won 60 straight games. 
This season it knocked off Washington 
High of Indianapolis, the defending state 
champions, after Washington had won 
24 in a row. Cathedral should set up a 
game with Hudson High (Hi there. Jack 
Armstrong) of Hudson, Mich., which 


ended its regular-season schedule with its 
71st straight victory to tie the national 
scholastic record set a decade ago by Jef¬ 
ferson City (Mo.) High. 

Then there is Madras High of Madras, 
Ore., which should be consulted when¬ 
ever the question of football tie breakers 
comes up. Some states have systems to 
decide high school games that end up tied 
in regulation time. Oregon is such a state, 
as Madras knows all too well. Madras 
finished its first game of the season 0-0, 
but lost 6-0 in overtime. It tied its sec¬ 
ond game 6-6, but lost 12-6 after two 
overtimes. It tied its third game 16-16, 
this time taking three overtimes to lose 
28-22. It lost its fourth game and won its 
fifth in regulation but, after that inter¬ 
lude, got back to work. It tied its sixth 
game 6-6, losing in overtime 14-12, and 
tied its seventh 12-12, finally winning one 
in overtime 15-12. At that point Madras’ 
record was 2-5. With a little luck it could 
have been 6-1. With no tie breaker it 
would have been 1-1-5. Are ties common 
in that part of Oregon? The last time Ma¬ 
dras had a tic game was seven years ago. 

In another overtime story, this one 
from Kansas, Haviland High beat Sky¬ 
line 62-60 after three overtimes. Bryan 
Kendall of Haviland had 56 of his eight- 
man team’s 62 points, including all 20 
that Haviland scored in overtime. At the 
other end of the scoring scale is Bethel 
Local High of Brandt, Ohio, which fin¬ 
ished a second consecutive winless sea¬ 
son with its 22nd straight defeat. Opti¬ 
mistic Coach Larry Giangulio points out 
that things looked better this year. Last 
season his Bees were outscored 544-0. 
This year it was only 371-45. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Ken Harrelson, former major-leaguer 
who failed three times to qualify for the 
professional golf tour: “In baseball you 
hit your home run over the right-field 
fence, the left-field fence, the center-field 
fence. Nobody cares. In golf everything 
has got to be right over second base.” 

• Jack Rudnay, Kansas City Chiefs cen¬ 
ter, who finished a game after breaking 
his hand, asked when he broke it: "1 
don’t know. I wasn't watching the 
clock.” 

• Hank Peters, newly appointed general 

manager of the Baltimore Orioles, who 
was twice fired by Charles O. Finley: “I 
taught Charlie all he knows about base¬ 
ball. That’s why 1 keep asking myself 
where I went wrong.” end 
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“You can’t judge this wine 
by looking at the bottle.” 



“Tbo many people judge wine by its label.That’s unfortunate.” 


"Because they'll never experience the delight 
I felt when I tasted the superb Chenin Blanc 
recently introduced by Ernest and Julio Gallo. 

“Ernest & Julio Gallo have succeeded in 
greatly enhancing the fragrance, taste and 
character of the marvelous Chenin Blanc grape. 


An amazing achievement. A wine that must 
be sampled to be believed. 

“I recommend you purchase Ernest & Julio 
Gallo’s Chenin Blanc. Don’t pause to brood 
over the label. Thke it home. ,q . 

Chill it. Taste it. Splendid!” YUtAj(JSWMV— 


Ernest & Julio Gallo vinted, cellared and bottled this fine California wine in Modesto, California. 





Sports Illustrated 

NOVEMBER 17, 1975 


WANTED: 

AN END TO 
MAYHEM 


Pro hockey's encouragement of brawling 
has led to severely injured players, court 
cases and the demeaning of an entire sport 

by RAY KENNEDY 

R emember Dave Forbes? You know, the Bos¬ 
ton hockey player who was tried in a crim¬ 
inal court this summer for assaulting an oppo¬ 
nent, the man who touched off the outcry for an 
end to the "senseless violence” committed in the 
name of sport. 

Though some people may have been so rash 
as to interpret Forbes" trial as a stern and om¬ 
inous warning, a National Hockey League 
spokesman dismissed it as "an unusual aberra¬ 
tion that does not escalate any fears we may have 
of a recurrence.” In other words, it was almost 
unthinkable that a professional hockey player 
would ever again be hauled before a judge for 
an act of violence that occurred during the course 
of a game. 

If so, then what exactly was that little set-to in 
Toronto last week when the Detroit Red Wings' 
Dan Maloney felled the Maple Leafs’ Brian 
Glennie with a flying punch from the side and 
then bounced his head on the ice two times for 
good measure? A usual aberration? 

Ontario Attorney General Roy McMurtry did 
not think so. He has charged Maloney with "as¬ 
sault causing bodily harm” and ordered the left 
wing to appear in a Toronto criminal court on 

continued 
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Dec. 4. It should be an interesting hear¬ 
ing. Maloney, whose attack put Glennie 
in the hospital overnight with a mild 
concussion, holds that he was merely 
administering just retribution for the up¬ 
ending body check that Glennie had put 
on Red Wing Center Bryan Hextall mo¬ 
ments earlier. In Maloney's judgment 
but evidently not the referee's, as no 
penalty was indicated—the check was 
"too hard.” 

The fact that Maloney was assessed a 
five-minute major penalty and a S50 fine 
seemed censure enough to Red Wings 
Coach Doug Barkley. "Why is McMur- 
try picking on hockey?” he protested. 
"The NHL is the best-run league of any 
major sport. The league has done an ex¬ 
cellent job running itself." Ever the good 
sport, Maloney says that he was just try¬ 
ing to help Glennie get up. 

Given the benefit of the doubt, that the 
movers and shakers of hockey had some¬ 
how forgotten the warning of the Dave 
Forbes trial, there is no way they could 
have ignored the alarm bells that have 
been sounded in recent weeks. Just six 
games into the new season Bobby Hull, 
the Winnipeg Jets’ left wing, sat out a 
game as a protest against the "brutality” 
and malicious attacks on his teammates. 
"If something isn't dotie soon,” declared 
Hull, the World Hockey Association's 
alltime leading goal scorer, "it will ruin 
the game for all of us. I've never seen so 
much vicious stuff going on.” 

Neither had Attorney General Mc- 
Murtry. Only one week before the Ma¬ 
loney incident he ordered provincial at¬ 
torneys and police to rigorously enforce 
the law against "clear breaches of the 
criminal code” on the ice. A follow-up 
to a scathing indictment of pro hockey 
in an investigative report ordered by the 
Ontario legislature, the crackdown was 
partly intended to cross-check the acts 
of violence that McMurtry says "are ob¬ 
viously a very bad example for young 
kids who ape the professionals." 

The reaction of Harold Ballard, presi¬ 
dent of the Toronto Maple Leafs, is typ¬ 
ical of how gravely concerned the NHL 
was about the latest flurry of public out¬ 
rage. Of McMurtry's announced plan to 
have law-enforcement officers patrol 
games in Maple Leaf Gardens (two po¬ 
lice sergeants, acting as McMurtry's ob¬ 
servers, did in fact witness and file a re¬ 
port on the Maloney incident), Ballard 
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had said, "If they pay for a ticket when 
they come in I don't care how many peo¬ 
ple they bring.” 

At a time when hockey is in dire need 
of some good oldfangled straight talk, 
Ballard stands ready to provide it. In fact, 
it is ironic that shortly before one of his 
own players was cut down last week, he 
more than any other NHL overseer 
strove to candidly and fearlessly tell it 
like it will be this season. In announcing 
last month that he was placing seven of 
his players on the trading block, Ballard 
cut right through to the core of things. 
"We've got to mold a lineup that can 
take on a bunch of goons,” he said. "I’m 
looking for guys you toss raw meal to 
and they will go wild.” 

To say that his remarks are tasteless, 
an insult to the players, the fans and the 
game, is to underestimate the disregard 
many guardians of professional sports 
have for the public conscience. And to 
suggest that Ballard's words are ill-timed 
is to ignore the hard truth that it is dif¬ 
ficult to find a time when hockey has not 
been under attack for fostering brutality, 
and more difficult to find any substantial 
moves on the league’s part to stop it. 

"I've been a part of it,” says Hull, who 
has spent 18 storied seasons in the NHL 
and the WHA. "But if there were the 
proper people in the front offices and in 
coaching, this wouldn’t be going on. 
Don't tell me there aren't guys around 
who want to play hockey the way it 
should be played. Instead of making 
hockey a better game, we’re tolerating 
people and things that are forcing a de¬ 
terioration of the game.” 

That being the case, why shouldn't 
Ballard have mouthed off a little, espe¬ 
cially if he could blame his team's poor 
performance on the naughty example set 
by those "goons" called the Philadelphia 
Flyers? The fact that the NHL’s most pe¬ 
nalized team for the past four seasons has 
also won two straight Stanley Cups and 
is the hottest draw on the ice is not lost on 
the money changers. The rationale seems 
to be something like this: if violence is 
what it takes to win these days, and win¬ 
ning violently is what makes the turn¬ 
stiles sing, then bring on the raw meat. 

Publicly, of course, depending on who 
hits who first in any given game, there 
will be the usual protestations about 
"back-alley tactics” on the one side and 
the championing of "aggressive skills” 


on the other. In fact, more 
than a mere division of opin¬ 
ion, these contradictory pro¬ 
nouncements by the NHL hi¬ 
erarchy serve only to point 
out a distressing lack of direc¬ 
tion. Consider this sampling 
of statements from the current 
year: 

January: "There are not 
more fights in hockey now. It 
just seems more intensified be¬ 
cause of the exposure on TV.” 

February: Without “any 
doubt, this has been our worst 
year ever for sheer violence on 
the ice.” 

March: "Fighting is a well- 
established safety valve for 
players against other types of 
violence which would be more vicious 
and damaging. Insofar as it is part of the 
show, certainly we sell it.” 

May: "Fighting is a disadvantage to 
selling the game. It disrupts the flow of 
play and is no attraction for the fan who 
understands the game.” 

July: “The only thing that is violent 
about hockey is the language.” 

What is so extraordinary about these 
remarks is that they were all made by one 
man, the man, NHL President Clarence 
S. Campbell. Significantly, the first was 
made shortly after Forbes was indicted 
by a Hennepin County, Minn, grand 
jury, and the last was delivered a few days 
before the trial ended in a hung jury. 

Like Forbes, the NHL could count the 
mistrial as a victory, especially after 
County Attorney Gary Flaknc an¬ 
nounced that the case would not be re¬ 
tried because a "deep split” in public 
opinion made a unanimous verdict un¬ 
likely. Faced with the most dire and tan¬ 
gible challenge yet to their control of the 
sport, Campbell & Co. may have thought 
they escaped with their authority not 
only intact but strengthened against out¬ 
side intervention. 

But that was a no-decision, not an ex¬ 
oneration, and the evidence that hung 
the jury was a powerful indictment of the 
present state of the sport. As the trial 
wound on for 10 days it was evident that, 
more than a hockey player, it was hock¬ 
ey itself that was on trial. And make no 
mistake, the sport of hockey as per¬ 
formed and promoted at the professional 
level was found guilty. 




That verdict was rendered right at the 
outset by, ironically, the man who was 
hired to defend Forbes. Defense Attor¬ 
ney Ron Meshbesher lost no time iden¬ 
tifying the culprit who turns athletes into 
muggers. It is hockey, he emphasized 
time and again, that teaches a player 
“from the age of four on, ‘Don’t let the 
other player intimidate you’ or otherwise 
your teammates will think you are chick¬ 
en or you are yellow.” It is hockey, Mesh¬ 
besher said, that preaches “Win! win! 
win! at any cost.” And it is hockey, he 
established in his cross-examination 
(Meshbesher: “How many hockey play¬ 
ers have a full set of teeth?” Boucha : 
"There’s a few”), that tolerates “injuries 
requiring sutures at least three out of four 
games" and pursues a “quest for vio¬ 
lence” that results in “players getting 
maimed, some even dying." 

Though overdramatized, Meshbesh- 
er’s defense caused more than a few of 
the newsmen at the trial to privately char¬ 
acterize Forbes as the Lieutenant Calley 
of hockey, a foot soldier forced to suffer 
the consequences of a battle plan ordered 
by the NHL brass. 

Lest the jury, many of whom had nev¬ 
er seen a hockey game, be obliged to "de¬ 
cide this case in a vacuum," Meshbesher 
at one point attempted to show a North 
Star highlights film of the previous sea¬ 
son. Though Judge Rolf Fosseen ruled 
it inadmissible because he felt it was not 
“truly representative” of the sport, the 
promotional film left no doubt as to what 
the North Star management felt was im¬ 
portant: Meshbesher revealed that 20 of 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAN BAUOTTI 

its 26 minutes of “highlights” were de¬ 
voted to brawling. 

Instead, Meshbesher called Boston 
Coach Don Cherry to the stand and led 
him through a vivid portrayal of the 
“riled up” worid of big-time hockey. 
Cherry said that the game in question was 
“explosive,” that the Bruins’ road trip 
was their "worst in the last five years and 
the pressure was really on.” Confronted 
by a “hostile crowd" and under fire by 
the Boston press. Cherry "drummed 
into” his players the threat that if they 
did not “hit and take the body, they 
won’t be around long.” 

The "Jekyll-Hyde effect," as Mesh¬ 
besher put it, that this kind of pressure 
can have on a player was underscored 
by Forbes. “The first thing we are taught 
is to stand up and fight,” he testified. 
"We learn that if a player is beaten up 
badly enough he will lose his desire to 
win. Yes, we see an awful lot of blood 
during a game.” 

Gentle, genial and intelligent through¬ 
out the trial, Forbes seemed a walking 
contradiction of the ritualized mayhem 
being described, a fact that jurors later 
admitted was the chief reason he was not 
convicted. The impression was that if he 
was the gory assassin depicted by the 
prosecution, then obviously some sort of 
transformation took place on the ice. 
Forbes allowed as much when, in a phone 
conversation recounted by Meshbesher, 
he apologized to Boucha, saying, “I 
didn’t mean to do it. You know, you get 
crazy in the course of a game.” 

Meshbesher, accustomed to represent¬ 


ing murderers and other assorted cut¬ 
throats, skillfully defended Forbes by 
weaving a defense that in effect was a plea 
that his client was not guilty by reason 
of temporary insanity. That stand was 
supported by Forbes in private conver¬ 
sations. After one trying day in court, he 
flopped down on a sofa in his suite at 
the Northstar Inn to ruminate: “What 
would make me do such a thing? I don't 
have an answer for that. I do know I was 
a little punchy, a little lost that night. 
Then, when Boucha punched me early 
in the first period, I remember thinking, 
‘What’s this? Things aren’t bad enough 
that now I have to catch it from this guy?’ 
I was probably a little embarrassed, hu¬ 
miliated. I’d been put down, made to 
look like a fool, and I felt that I had to 
prove myself so the coach would think 
better of me. So I kept pumping myself. 

I could feel my stomach going . . . and 
then it happened. 

“What can I say? I guess it was a re¬ 
flex action. There’s an old saying in hock¬ 
ey, the time you get in trouble is when 
you think. Actually, there’s no time to 
think. It’s a continuous battle. Lots of 
times players can’t account for their ac¬ 
tions.” 

Initially even Boucha, though afflicted 
with double vision, a fractured eye sock¬ 
et and a 25-stitch gash, expressed a sim¬ 
ilar acceptance of the mayhem. "I don’t 
take it personally,” he said. “It's part of 
the game. I’ll testify in Forbes' behalf if 
they want me to.” But later, after being 
sidelined for nine weeks and with his ca¬ 
reer in jeopardy, Boucha confessed, “I 
have mixed emotions about this whole 
thing. If Forbes did it intentionally, I 
don’t know what to think of him. Sure 
I’m bitter. I think the league should have 
handled this, not have it in the courts. 
But they're not handling it.” 

NHL permissiveness is in fact the main 
reason why the Forbes incident did end 
up in the courts, an extreme action that 
practically no one favors and anyone 
could prevent. Yet as long as Clarence 
Campbell keeps saying things like 
‘•There’ll always be fighting in hockey” 
and "You don’t change a successful for¬ 
mula," further litigation looms as a very 
real threat. 

Another Campbell truism—“If vio¬ 
lence ceases to exist, it will not be the 
same game”—suggests that he has never 
really pondered what hockey might be 

continued 
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like without all the cheap shots and 
brawls. Prosecutor Flakne has. “I some¬ 
times wonder," he mused during a break 
in the trial, “when I see the Russian and 
Olympic teams with their emphasis on 
teamwork, finesse and passing, why it is 
necessary to get into needless fights.” 

Others, too, seem disgruntled about 
the sport’s changing style of play that has 
evidenced itself in penalty statistics. In 
1 967-68, the season in which the NHL 
first expanded from six teams, Barclay 
Plager of the St. Louis Blues was the 
league's leading bad man with 153 pen¬ 
alty minutes, a game average of 3.1 min¬ 
utes; last season Philadelphia's Dave 
Schultz recorded 472 minutes, a 6.2 av¬ 
erage. The Boston Bruins were the most 
penalized team that first season with a 
total of 1,043 penalty minutes (14.1 av¬ 
erage); last season Philadelphia’s total 
was 1,969 minutes (24.6 average). After 
one jarring collision with Philadelphia’s 
notorious Mean Machine, Brad Park, 
then of the New York Rangers, observed, 
"Until this series I always considered a 
hockey fight something that happened af¬ 
ter a flare-up. But with the Flyers, we find 
that fights are started deliberately." In¬ 
deed, the two-fisted crudities that the 
Boston Bruins adopted in the late 1960s, 
the Philadelphia Flyers have refined into 
a new martial art: selective, premeditated 
violence. Students of the dark craft con¬ 
clude that the motto of Philadelphia’s 
designated hitters is “strike only when 
behind and always at a star." 

And why not? says Schultz, the Fly¬ 
ers' most celebrated bullyboy. “It makes 
sense to try and take out a guy who's 
more important to his team than I am to 
mine. If I take out Brad Park, that’s not 
a bad trade, is it?" 

Darn right it is because instead of see¬ 
ing a gifted player perform, fans are 
forced to watch a petty mugging. The 
question here is: What kind of audience 
is hockey trying to satisfy? Philadelphia's 
Bobby Clarke says he knows: “If they 
cut down on violence, people won't come 
out to watch. Let’s face it, more people 
come out to see Dave Schultz than Bob¬ 
by Orr. It’s a reflection of our society. 
People want to see violence.” 

If so, it is a sad requiem for a great 
sport. But there is a confusion of terms 
here. If by violence Clarke means the 
hard, aggressive play that fans enjoy in 
all contact sports, he may have a point; 


but if he means the calculated fistfights 
or mindless stick swinging, then he is 
woefully wrong. Among other things, 
polls have repeatedly shown that the vast 
majority of fans prefer hockey without 
the hokum. (True, in questions of taste, 
people tend to upgrade their real pref¬ 
erences to impress friends as well as poll¬ 
sters, but that vaguest of suspicions 
seems to be the only reason why hockey 
feels compelled to sell violence.) 

As for the reflection-of-society claim, 
it is too simple to say that the assassins 
pictured on the sports pages are the re¬ 
verse side of the assassins on the front 
page. If sports violence is glorified, if it 
seems oversold, it is the media that must 
share a portion of the blame. For in¬ 
stance, the same day that The New York 
Times devoted the second page of its 
sports section to a long article on vio¬ 
lence based on the Forbes affair, on the 
first page it ran a photograph of two 
hockey players duking it out on the ice. 
NBC was also guilty of catering to baser 
instincts when it not only used a film clip 
of a fight to promote its NHL Game of 
the Week but signed Ted Lindsay, one 
of hockey's legendary hit men, to do the 
color commentary. Terrible Ted knew 
what he was there for and he delivered. 
His sensitive appraisal of one stick¬ 
swinging skirmish: “That’s layin’ the ol’ 
lumber on 'im! The hockey stick is the 
great equalizer!" 

But Lindsay is gone now and so, too, 
this season is NBC’s nationwide hockey 
coverage, a victim of puny ratings. Gen¬ 
erally deaf to criticism, the NHL does 


pay attention to public response when it 
is measurable in dollars and cents. Even 
so, if the 30 years of Campbell’s reign 
arc any criteria, there is little hope for 
immediate change. Campbell has been 
making conciliatory noises for years—in 
1955 when Maurice Richard stick- 
whipped a rival and then hit a linesman 
twice in the face, in 1956 when Doug Har¬ 
vey hacked Red Sullivan in the stomach 
with his stick and ruptured Sullivan's 
spleen. . . . And on and on into the 
1970s, the “golden age” of hockey when 
there have been attacks on the rinks that 
would not be tolerated in the parking 
lots. Like the night Vic Hadfield, then of 
the Rangers, swung at Linesman Alan 
Glaspell, or the time Atlanta’s Dan Bou¬ 
chard assaulted Referee Dave Newell. In 
any other sport such outrages would re¬ 
sult in the offender being thrown out of 
the league or, at the very least, barred 
for most or all of the season. Hadfield 
and Bouchard, by Campbell’s decree, did 
not have to miss a single game. 

Incredibly, instead of swift and stern 
discipline, Campbell offers praise. “I 
think the players play with fantastic re¬ 
straint,” he says, and to prove that the 
NHL version of hockey is “socially ac¬ 
ceptable" he notes with some pride that 
the Forbes affair was “only the second 
time we have had civil problems." (Ac¬ 
tually it was the third time. The first in¬ 
volved two separate trials in 1970 in 
which Ted Green and the late Wayne 
Maki were both acquitted in Ottawa af¬ 
ter a vicious stick-flailing clash. The sec¬ 
ond occurred in 1973 when Philadel- 
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phia’s Bob Taylor, one of half 
1 a dozen Flyers who charged 

into the stands to battle fans 
and police, was found guilty 
of assaulting a cop and fined 
$500 and sentenced to 30 days 
in jail by a Vancouver judge, 
who later suspended the jail 
term.) 

Given the NHL’s pat ratio¬ 
nalizations, some fans might 
well concur with one of the 
prospective jurors in the 
Forbes trial. “It’s the players’ 
prerogative," he said to the 
■ court before being dismissed. 

"If they want to smash each 
other’s brains out, that’s all 
right with me.” 

But that easy out should 
not be acceptable to anyone for reasons 
that the Province of Ontario took pains 
to make clear. For better and mostly 
worse these days, the NHL is hockey’s 
standard-bearer, the primary influence 
on the way the game is played at all lev¬ 
els. That is why the Ontario legislature 
ordered a full-scale investigation of hock¬ 
ey violence two years ago after a 16-year- 
old player stomped an opponent to death 
in a fight following a Midget House 
League game. The probe was conducted 
by the Attorney General’s brother Wil¬ 
liam McMurtry, a Toronto lawyer and 
a former college player and coach, who 
heard testimony from more than 50 wit¬ 
nesses, including Campbell, and conclud¬ 
ed, “Professional hockey is sick.” 

The most searing indictment of the pro 
game yet, the 47-page white paper stat¬ 
ed: "When the evidence strongly indi¬ 
cates that there is a conscious effort to 
sell violence in hockey to enrich a small 
group of show-business entrepreneurs at 
the expense of a great sport—not to men¬ 
tion the corruption of an entire gener¬ 
ation’s concept of sport—then one’s con¬ 
cern grows to outrage.” 

Hockey, the report went on, striking 
at the crux of the problem, "is the only 
sport where physical intimidation out¬ 
side the rules is encouraged as a legit¬ 
imate tactic.” To that charge, Campbell 
answered, “Well, partly, that could very 
well be true.” 

Clarence Campbell, who was himself 
once punched by an enraged fan during 
a riot in Montreal, is a gracious man, a 
lawyer and Rhodes scholar. His contri¬ 


butions to the sport have been many. In 
recent years he has introduced several 
rule changes, most notably a stiff pen¬ 
alty for the third man who enters into a 
fight, that have helped curtail some of 
the abuses. But so far Campbell’s actions 
have been limited to treating the symp¬ 
toms instead of eliminating the cause: 
violence. And while he won some desired 
public-relations points this exhibition 
season by fining 62 players for fighting, 
it was more window dressing than a 
dressing down; 62 fines, at least some of 
which were paid by the teams, totaling 
S9,050, works out to $145 per offender. 
With hockey’s average salary at $75,000, 
these equate with collecting for an office 
retirement party. 

Like some other big-league chief ex¬ 
ecutives, Campbell is the agent and 
spokesman for the team owners; put in 
sharpest terms, without the support of 
the majority of owners, Campbell is with¬ 
out a job. In reality, then, it is the owners 
more than Campbell who must be held 
responsible for nurturing what Arthur 
Beisser, a Los Angeles psychiatrist, calls 
“a new use of violence,” an effort to ped¬ 
dle stylized brutality "not as a means to 
an end, but for recreational purposes, for 
pleasure. It’s an end in itself.” 

So whither hockey in the light of all 
this? Now 70 and nearing retirement, 
Campbell could do the owners a favor 
by forcing adoption of a positive, much 
needed reform that will straighten the fu¬ 
ture course of the sport. So to balance 
Harold Ballard's grim projection of the 
season ahead, here is a proposal: 

Do away with the fighting once and 
for all. There is no mystery to the meth¬ 
od, just follow the lead of all other major 
sports. That is, enact and rigorously en¬ 
force a rule stating that the first player 
who throws a punch or deliberately uses 
his stick as a weapon will be ejected from 
the game and/or suspended for however 
long it takes to get the message across. 
It may take all of one week and two test 
cases but the fighting will end. 

Fear not, hockey fans, good solid 
hard-hitting play and the healthy sort of 
intimidation that are integral to all con¬ 
tact sports will not cease and may even 
intensify. As in football, there is plenty 
of leeway within the rules for any player 
to make his muscular presence felt. 

Failing to take that step, hockey 
should simply tell the truth about itself. 


It would save a lot of double-talk, a lot 
of shifting and swaying with each hot 
gust of controversy if the NHL owners 
would get together and admit that they 
could eliminate the fighting tomorrow if 
they wanted to, but the reason they do 
not is because they assume it will have 
an adverse effect on the gate. That show 
of honesty at least would lay the Big 
Problem right out there at center ice 
where the NHL fathers could walk 
around it, examine it and face it head on: 
Do they promote hockey as a sport for 
the discriminating fan or as a spectacle 
for the violence freak? And maybe, after 
another few rounds of truth serum, they 
will come to the Big Conclusion that they 
cannot have it both ways. 

Failing any such miracles, the NHL 
will continue to be plagued by a split per¬ 
sonality that threatens a ruinous alien¬ 
ation of affections. Beset by the loss of 
network TV revenues, an exhausted ex¬ 
pansion program, shaky franchises and 
austerity drives, the NHL keeps Roller¬ 
balling along. Looking on from the per¬ 
spective of a veteran who earned his rib¬ 
bons in the NHL nets. Ranger General 
Manager Emile Francis assumes the res¬ 
ignation of a man who has seen it all be¬ 
fore. "It never works for long,” he says. 
"Players get tired of fighting. After a few 
years, they say to themselves, ‘What am 
I. crazy, getting my brains beat out ev¬ 
ery night?’ ” 

Some of the troops are already getting 
restless. "I don’t know about the future 
of all this,” said Minnesota’s Dennis 
Hextall, shortly before Glennie’s check 
of his brother would precipitate hockey’s 
latest day in court. Hextall, who himself 
has racked up an average of 142 penalty 
minutes a season over the past three 
years, recalls the attack on Boucha all 
too vividly. “The way things are going, 
someone is going to get killed," he said. 

Whatever the outcome, the NHL has 
now been warned that if its laissez-faire 
policy on fighting results in any more 
serious injuries—or worse—the league 
must be judged guilty of something ap¬ 
proaching criminal neglect. Hockey is a 
fine, exciting game and any right-think¬ 
ing fan can only echo the demand that 
Defense Attorney Meshbesher made of 
the NHL in his summation to the jury: 
"Clean your own house.” 

Or to say it differently, remember Dave 
Forbes. end 



A STEEL 
BIT 

DRILLS THE 
OILERS 


Back to Super Bowl form, Terry 
Bradshaw gunned down Houston 
in a ripsnorting divisional battle 

by RON REID 



Directing an awesome offense, Bradshaw threw the game-winning pass with 38 seconds to go. 


A nother couple of Steeler games like 
the one last week in Pittsburgh's 
Three Rivers Stadium and you will have 
to accept the following as sanctified Na¬ 
tional Football League holy writ: 1) 
Terry Bradshaw is the coolest quarter¬ 
back in the game; 2) after taking 41 
years to get on stage the first time, the 
Steelers have reserved dressing room 
space for a Super Bowl rerun; and 3) 
Steeler Coach Chuck Noll will wince 
mighty often as he hears the word 
"dynasty.” 

All of which is to say that the Steel¬ 
ers, who won everything pro football 
had to offer just 10 months ago, look 
red hot and ready to do it again. 

Hardly any other conclusion could be 
drawn from last Sunday's AFC Central 
Division showdown with the tenacious 
Houston Oilers, who closely stalked the 
Steelers before they were overcome by 
Bradshaw's quick release, two fast whis¬ 
tles and the lingering psychological edge 
that is part of the arsenal of a cham¬ 
pion. In one of the best games of the 
season Pittsburgh rebounded from a tie 
in the last 38 seconds for a 24-17 vic¬ 
tory, its seventh in eight games, the 50th 


since Noll took over in 1969 and the best 
evidence yet that this is a better club than 
the one that humiliated Minnesota last 
January in New Orleans. 

At the end two factors were clearly 
evident: Bradshaw is more competent 
and his teammates more confident. In 
earlier years the Steelers would have wilt¬ 
ed under the pressure and Bradshaw 
would have collapsed. 

On Sunday, the big quarterback was 
a study in aplomb as he completed 17 
of 28 passes for 219 yards and three 
touchdowns, and in the hysteria at the 
finish it was Bradshaw who took the 
Steelers on a 78-yard march to the win¬ 
ning score. On the way he ran once for 
eight yards and completed three of four 
passes for 68 more. One of those was a 21 - 
yard strike to Wide Receiver John Stall- 
worth that knocked the Oilers out of the 
Central Division's three-way tie for first. 
Cincinnati, which had fallen to the Steel¬ 
ers just a week before for its first loss of 
the season, hung in by squeaking past 
Denver, 17-16. 

Good as the Steelers were against a 
tough Houston team, they might not 
have won but for two officials’ calls Oil¬ 


er fans will be raging over for a long time. 
The first came at the end of the second 
quarter when Billy Johnson, the Oilers’ 
one-man special team, slithered into the 
left corner of the end zone, with Mel 
Blount close enough to bite his right ear 
lobe, and grabbed a Dan Pastorini pass. 
At least, it looked as if Johnson had 
grabbed it. For the briefest instant the 
ball was in Billy’s possession and then 
it was neatly stripped out of his hands by 
Blount. Interception. 

Then, with little more than six min¬ 
utes remaining in the game and the Steel¬ 
ers backed up to within an eyelash of 
their end zone. Rocky Bleier was sprung 
loose on a trap play and fumbled. Hous¬ 
ton’s rookie Linebacker Robert Brazile 
picked up the loose ball and ran 14 
yards for a touchdown—to no avail. The 
ball had been blown dead. 

Steeler fans, shaking the stadium with 
bellows of "ZJe’e-fense, t/ee-fense," also 
had their moment of frustration. In the 
last three minutes, as Houston refused 
to lie down and die, Blount was called 
for interference on a Pastorini pass to 
Ken Burrough that the Oiler receiver 
could not have reached with a skyhook. 
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The ensuing penalty put the ball on the 
Steeler one, from where Fred Willis, a 
ballet student who took up the art for 
the purpose of stretching his hamstrings, 
danced over for the touchdown that 
made it 17-all. 

The frenzy that marked the game’s fin¬ 
ish hardly could have been forecast from 
its opening scenes. The Steelers, who 
usually have to struggle against Houston 
(they lost one game to the Oilers last 
year and barely beat them in another), 
looked as if they would put this one 
out of reach before halftime. 

Roy Gerela, the kicker with the choir¬ 
boy countenance, booted a 22-yard field 
goal midway through the first quarter 
on the Steelers’ second possession, and 
little more than three minutes later Brad¬ 
shaw threw his first touchdown pass, 
an eight-yarder to Lynn Swann. The 53- 
yard drive, which began after Mike Wag¬ 
ner recovered a Burrough fumble, took 
only five plays. 

A longtime Steeler executive says of 
Swann, whose touchdown was his sixth 
of the year, “He gets more fun out of 
playing this game than anyone I've ever 
seen," but Lynn's elation was short-lived. 
Early in the second quarter a Pastorini 
punt bounced olT his face mask, Mark 
Cotney recovered for Houston and the 
Oilers had their first touchdown seven 
plays later. Pastorini, who completed 15 
of 33 passes for 203 yards, moved his 
team 31 yards before Ronnie Coleman 
crashed the final three. 

In a cameo of his performance for 
the afternoon, however, Bradshaw 
scrambled away from a potential sack 
with two minutes left in the first half to 
throw an eight-yard scoring pass to Tight 
End Larry Brown, whose seven recep¬ 
tions were a career high. The play gave 
Pittsburgh a 17-7 lead and, despite the 
pressure that came later, made good a 
prediction by Andy Russell, the Steelers* 
veteran linebacker. 

“I don’t feel that different about Hous¬ 
ton just because they’re coming in this 
time with a 6-1 record,” he had said 
Friday afternoon. "They always give us 
trouble, but this time I think we're more 
confident. We believe we have the abil¬ 
ity to win the big game. Winning the 
Super Bowl last year has made us de¬ 
termined to do it again. We’re not guilty 


of any fat-cat philosophy. I think there’s 
going to be a real team feeling that the 
Oilers can take something away from 
us, so I think we’re going to be ready." 

Along with that psychological arma¬ 
ment Pittsburgh had a quarterback who 
posed a dilemma for the Oilers. "The 
Steelers present some big problems,” said 
Ed Biles, the Houston defensive coor¬ 
dinator. “One of them is that you’ve 
got to stop their running game, headed 
by Franco Harris. Secondly, their con¬ 
cept of the passing game is to go to 
their outside receivers, which puts a lot 
of pressure on outside linebackers, who 
have to be ready to move against the 
run and also have to get back and help 
on deep pass coverage. And that Brad¬ 
shaw’s so strong the Steeler receivers 
run deeper patterns than you normally 
see, but if you blitz Bradshaw and miss, 
he'll scramble and run with the ball, 
and he's got great running ability.” 

In fact, Bradshaw picked up 16 yards 
on three frenetic excursions out of the 
pocket as the Steelers ran for 183 yards, 
almost twice as many as the Oilers. To¬ 
gether, Harris and Bleier had 140 yards 
on 32 carries. 

When the Steelers won the Super Bowl 
the key factor was their defense. Last 
Sunday, with Mean Joe Greene sidelined 


by an injury and L. C. Greenwood miss¬ 
ing the second half with a sprained 
ankle, Pittsburgh still forced three turn¬ 
overs and sacked the quarterback four 
times. 

But a more effective offense directed 
by a Bradshaw with consistent poise fore¬ 
tells an ever better performance in a 
Super Bowl rerun. The quarterback who 
was once scorned as a bumpkin is no¬ 
body’s fool today. This season he has 
completed 100 of 166 passes for 1,251 
yards and 10 touchdowns and has thrown 
just four interceptions. 

Still, the Steelers' win and Bradshaw’s 
new image should not be allowed to 
crowd the Oilers out of the picture. Hous¬ 
ton is a contender that will give rivals 
trouble all season long just as surely as 
Coach Bum Phillips, in denim and cow¬ 
boy hat, looks like the Western movie 
extra who says, "Why wait for the judge? 
Let's string ’em up now.” 

He won't have a long wait for a Steel¬ 
er rematch. The clubs meet again on 
Nov. 24 in a Monday night game that 
may blow the roof off the Astrodome, 
and how many people remember that it 
was not too long ago that the AFC Cen¬ 
tral was a dog’s division called the 
NFL’s answer to the Big Sky Confer¬ 
ence? Some dogs. end 



Billy Johnson gets set to grab touchdown pass, but Mel Blount (47) came up with the ball. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BEVERAGES 

In ocean powerboat racing's showdown off Key West for the world championship it was Brazil's Wally Franz, very 
big on coffee, over Italy's Carlo Bonomi, whose Dry Martini was first up, then on the rocks by COLES PHINIZY 



T o judge by its players past and pres¬ 
ent, the game of offshore powerboat 
racing has not changed much in the last 
quarter of a century. It is still the odd 
and stylish sort of masochism it was in 
the beginning, only more so. The engines 
and hulls are better, and more fragile be¬ 
cause of it. The pounding, ever faster 
over the lumpy sea, is also harder today, 
not only on the machines but on the driv¬ 
ers’ kidneys and their bankrolls. 

Although the rewards are scarcely 
greater—an occasional modest purse and 
a 20-line press notice being the most of 
it—the price of the game is way up. 
Whereas 10 years ago a devotee of ocean 
racing could make it through one year 
on the American or European champi¬ 
onship circuit for about S 100,000, now 


it takes close to a quarter of a million. 
Some who love the sport maintain it will 
certainly die, impoverished by its own 
prodigality and convoluted politicking. 
Others insist it is a game of ups and 
downs and violent swings and is health¬ 
ier for it. If there is truth in either proph¬ 
ecy, it is altogether fitting that one of the 
classic venues of offshore racing is Key 
West, Fla., a town that in its long and 
tangled past has often been flat on its 
back and lived hand to mouth, yet seems 
to prosper in uncertainty. 

The 180-mile offshore race staged ev¬ 
ery November off Key West is literally a 
beginning and an end. It is the first con¬ 
test that counts for points in the nation¬ 
al championship of the upcoming calen¬ 
dar year and it also counts for points as 
the last race of the world championship 
of the year just ending. The American 
championships have been going on for 
13 years, and the world championships, 


tabulated on a different point system, for 
10 years. In that time only one Amer¬ 
ican, Don Aronow ofCoral Gables, Fla., 
who builds the winning Cigarette hulls 
that now romp around both circuits, has 
twice won both titles in one year—a rec¬ 
ord that should last at least until the high 
price of everything in the sport takes a 
smart drop. 

Some of the heroes of offshore racing 
have loved the sport passionately, yet 
have been able to leave it easily. Others 
are hooked for life. When the performers 
are dissected, there are rarely any two 
that seem to tick alike. There is a touch 
of the motor-mad Mr. Toad in some of 
them, notably the present American 
champion, Sandy Satullo of Cleveland, 
who at Key West last Saturday began de¬ 
fense of his title. Because his racing hull 
is named Copper Kettle, after a restau¬ 
rant he owned, he is best known as a res¬ 
taurateur. In fact, in work as in play, he 
is the sort of multifaceted dabbler who 
gives investment counselorsgrief. To cite 
some extremes in his homemade con¬ 
glomerate, Satullo owns a string of 




Riding high on an unruly sea, Franz (left) powers to victory. Rival Bonomi crashed, broke a rib. 


enough to sell me one of his Cigarette 
hulls. I thought all races were closed- 
course. I didn’t realize they wandered all 
over the ocean or I wouldn’t have bought 
the damn boat. I didn’t know anything 
about navigation. I can’t even swim.” 

Three days after taking delivery of his 
boat, Satullo won the Hurricane Classic 
at St. Petersburg in near-world-record 
time. He won the next three races on the 
American circuit before settling into a 
vexing pattern of blowing engines and 
breaking stern drives. He won the nation¬ 
al title this year because, as he puts it, “I 
realized these engines were fragile. I used 
to go all out, with everything to the wall, 
and if she blew, she blew. But I changed 
my way of thinking.” 

While this Key West race promised to 
be little more than a routine opener for 
Satullo and his home rivals, it was a most 
unusual ending for the world champion, 
34-year-old Carlo Bonomi of Italy, who 
throughout the year had no intention of 
defending the title he won in 1973 and 
1974. Although a billionaire by bloated 
public reputation and a multimillionaire 
in truth, Bonomi is, by his own insistence, 
“the only professional driver on the off¬ 
shore circuit.” He runs a boat named Dry 
Martini, sponsored by the vermouth 
makers Martini & Rossi. While he could 
possibly buy out Martini & Rossi and 

continued 


Brazil's new champion comes ashore with a 
shout of jubilation after the rough passage. 

art shops and has a part interest in a 
shrimp farm on Borneo. After serving in 
Gen. George Custer’s old Seventh Cav¬ 
alry in World War II, he took up horse 
jumping for sport. Because of a tumor 
operation that cost him stomach muscles, 
he quit jumping horses 22 years ago to 
try Go-karting, and later moved into 
snowmobile racing. From that form of 
mechanized violence Satullo got into 
sports car racing, which he pursued un¬ 
til he saw his first offshore powerboat 
contest four years ago. 

That race was a tame sort of bash: a 
one-shot invitational staged around a tri¬ 
angular course five miles to a side in shel¬ 
tered Miami waters. Taken by the game, 
Satullo went to the company that built 
the winning Magnum hull, but its pro¬ 
prietor, Bobby Rautbord, who won the 
world title in 1972, told him it was not a 
sport for 50-year-olds. “Don Aronow 
gave me the same story,” Satullo recalls, 
“so I told him I could do anything he 
could do, and that made Aronow mad 




OCEAN BATTLE continued 



Bo no mi is ultraloyal to Martini A Rossi. 


U.S. champ Satuiio grows shrimp in Borneo. 


Cinzano to boot, he is a loyal team man. 

World Championship scoring is cu¬ 
rious. First place in each race counts 
nine points, second counts six, third place 
four, and each place down through six 
is progressively worth one point less. 
Even though he might go in every race, 
a driver counts his best scores in only one- 
third of the races in any year. If there 
are, say, 18 races, as there were this 
year, it is theoretically and absurdly pos¬ 
sible for three drivers to make perfect 
scores without competing against each 
other at all. 

Under this odd system, Wally Franz, 
a Brazilian electrical equipment manu¬ 
facturer—and one of the few drivers to 
campaign seriously against the Ameri¬ 
cans and Italians who have monopolized 
the world title—got off to a fast start in 
1975: three wins in races in which Bo- 
nomi did not compete. Bonomi subse¬ 
quently got three firsts without meeting 
Franz. Indeed, until Key West the two 
pacesetters had met only three times. In 
one English race, Franz took second to 
Bonomi’s first; in another, Bonomi took 
third to Franz’ second. In the Miami- 
Nassau race, Franz got a fourth and Bo¬ 
nomi straggled in seventh on one engine. 
Franz might have had the title right there 
except somebody at Martini & Rossi no¬ 
ticed that Franz' six best races were four 
firsts and two seconds, and that Bono¬ 
mi’s four firsts and two thirds put him 
only four points behind. Thus if Bono¬ 
mi won at Key West, he could ditch one 
of his thirds and win the championship 
by a single point. 

The whole matter was of little interest 
to Bonomi, who had announced his per¬ 
manent retirement from offshore racing 
several times, notably after the Miami- 
Nassau race, and was planning a vaca¬ 
tion when Count Rossi got him on the 
telephone. As Bonomi remembers, the 
count implored, “For God’s sake do me 
this one last favor.” 

What made the whole affair more cu¬ 
rious is that in any race that counts to¬ 
ward both the American and the world 
title, any driver whose equipment com¬ 
plies with the regulations of both the 
American Power Boat Association and 
the Union Internationale Motonautique 
can run as he wishes, for national or 
world points or both. Franz drives a Ber¬ 
tram hull powered by Kiekhaefer en¬ 
gines. Bonomi drives a Cigarette hull. 
Through his whole championship career 
Bonomi used Kiekhaefer power, but af¬ 


ter the Miami-Nassau race the Martini 
& Rossi team switched to Mercury mo¬ 
tors. Since Cigarette hulls dominate on 
both circuits, if Americans driving Cig¬ 
arette hulls declined to go for world 
points, would it not seem that they might 
be trying to help Bonomi in his rivalry 
against Franz? It is in such a climate 
clouded with commercialism that poli¬ 
ticking flourishes and bickering abounds. 
The referee of the Key West race, Art 
Hafner, cleared the air by declaring that 
any competitor he deemed eligible for 
world points would get them whether he 
wanted them or not. So it turned out that 
to get the nine points he needed to win 
the world title Bonomi would not be rac¬ 
ing Franz head to head but battling a 
dozen rivals in the 15-boat fleet. 

Franz and Bonomi have one thing in 
common: the reason they got into the off¬ 
shore game in the first place. It was not 
at all an affection for the slick equipment 
they use but a more genuine love of the 
sea at large, and specifically its under¬ 
side as seen through a face mask. Both 
are ideal for team effort —extravagantly 
loyal. Out of respect for the U.S. origins 
of his hull and motors, Franz’ boat is 
called Pangore Gringo, Portuguese for 
"Dependable Yankee,” but it also bears 
the Brazilian flag and a sales pitch, drink 
brazil coffee. “Coffee is Brazil's most 
important export,” he says, “and I must 
always be a patriot.” 

Four days before the race the five-day 
forecast indicated good weather. In a 
subtropical watery area like Key West’s, 
in autumn when the sun is sinking into 
the winter, a five-day projection is usu¬ 
ally worth its weight in flea feathers. De¬ 
spite the promise of a bonny day, during 
the last hours before the race the winds 
jumped up to 12 knots with heavier gusts 
in the dirty fringes of rain squalls. Some 
drivers swore the swells toward the shoals 
exceeded 12 feet. Older hands said they 
were at least eight feet. 

Since it is the last on the circuit, the 
Key West race is normally not a sus¬ 
penseful chapter in world competition; 
usually someone has clinched the title at 
some other venue along the way. The race 
customarily has been dominated by the 
likes of the now retired Dr. Bob Magoon, 
or some pretender anxious to knock the 
good doctor out of the title ranks. This 
year it seemed the fates were conspiring 
to keep the drama of Bonomi battling 
the field for nine points from being up¬ 
staged. Long before the halfway mark, 
continued 



U.S. contender Aoki bosses Benihana chain. 
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In a recent nationwide survey of independent 
TV service technicians, Zenith was named, 
more than any other brand, as the color TV 
with the best picture. 


Question: In general. 

of Ihe color TV brands 

you are familiar 

with. 

which one woul< 

you 

say has Ihe best overall 

picture? 


Answers: 


Zenith . 

3«% 

Brand A. 

20% 

Brand B. 

10% 

Brand C. 

.7% 

Brand D. 

.6% 

Brand E. 

.3% 

Brand F. 

.2% 

Brand G. 

.2% 

Brand H. 

.2% 

Brand 1. 

.1% 

Other Brands... 

.3% 

About Equal.... 

11% 

Don't Know. 

.4% 


[. Fewest Repairs. 

n the same survey, the service technicians 
named Zenith as the color TV needing the 
fewest repairs. By more than 2-to-1 over 
next brand. 


of building dependable, quality 
products. But if it should ever happen that a Zenith product 
doesn t live up to your expectations—or if you want details of 
the service technicians survey—write to the Vice President, 
Consumer Affairs, Zenith Radio Corporation, 1900 N. Austin 
Avenue, Chicago, IL 60639. 

i Bordeaux, Country French style, with beautiful simulated wood finish and 
od veneer top. Model SG2569P. Simulated TV picture. 


Question: In general. 

of the color TV brands 

you are familiar 

with 

which one woulc 

you 

say requires Ihe lew 

est repairs? 


Answers: 


Zenith. 

38% 

Brand A. 

15% 

Brand C. 

.8% 

Brand D. 

.4% 

Brand B. 

.3% 

Brand 1. 

.2% 

Brand F. 

.2% 

Brand E . 

.2% 

Brand G. 

.1% 

Brand H. 

.1% 

Olher Brands... 

.4% 

About Equal.... 

14% 

Don!Know. 

.9% 


TV service technicians 
name Zenith for the two things 
you want most in color TV. 


Yenith 100% SOLID-STATE 

' CH ROMACO LO RII 

The quality goes in before the name goes on 


Note: Answers total over 100% 
due to multiple responses 


I. Best Picture. 






























HOW WE'RE KEEPING AMERICA 




of pure copper 
recycled by Bell System 
to save resources, cut costs. 

We started recycling metals 
more than 30 years ago. Last year, 
we saved as much copper as a 
good-sized mine produces. 

By using recycled copper, we 
also save energy. So we save three 
ways-resources, energy and 
money. And keeping our costs 
down helps us keep your phone 
bill down. 

Recycling. One of the ways 
we're keeping America's phone 
system the best in the world. 

( 2 ) Bell System 




This is Cordoba. The small Chrysler. An automobile in which you will enjoy 
not only great comfort... but great confidence. It is confidence you can see, the 
confidence of knowing your automobile possesses a look of great dignity. 

It is confidence you can feel, in thickly cushioned contour-seats available in rich 
crushed velour or soft Corinthian leather. It is confidence you experience 
when you are in control of a truly road worthy automobile. This is the confidence 
you will find in a most surprisingly affordable small Chrysler. Cordoba. 













OCEAN BATTLE continued 


Bonomi was solidly in front, plunging 
across following seas like a broad spear 
blade. By the time he turned the most 
seaward checkpoint and started the 70- 
mile run back into head seas, there were 
only four boats with a beggar's chance 
of catching him. Satullo, in the first event 
in defense of his national title, never got 
his boat moving. (“It ran like a pig,” he 
said later.) In the field of eight that made 
it all the way, Satullo placed sixth, tak¬ 
ing solace that three of the rivals with a 
chance to dethrone him—including new¬ 
comer Rocky Aoki, owner of the Ben- 
ihana restaurant chain and winner of the 
Miami-Nassau race—had to be towed 
back to port. 

At the ninth of 10 checkpoints, 36 
miles from the finish, Bonomi had a good 
seven-mile lead on his nearest pursuers, 
Franz and Joel Halpern, a New Yorker 
driving a narrow prototype Cobra hull 
called Beep Beep in his debut in the open 
class. For more than 30 miles Bonomi 
had been easing off, playing it safe, but 
suddenly in an instant he had not played 
it safe enough. Twenty-one miles from 
home the nose of Dry Martini dug into a 
head sea. The impact broke one of Bo- 
nomi’s ribs and his mechanic’s heel and 
ruptured the gas tank. Bonomi's wife 
Manucla, after circling over him in a 
plane for 10 minutes, said, "They are 
now eating sandwiches and drinking cof¬ 
fee, so it must be over for them.” 

In the last 15 miles Franz opened a 
114-mile lead over Halpern in Beep Beep. 
In the last eight miles Beep Beep closed 
noticeably, but Franz got across the fin¬ 
ish line with 26 seconds to spare. 

It was not a race distinguished for 
speed (Franz averaged only about 50 
miles an hour in the rough water), but it 
had more than an ordinary share of joy 
and grief. A Brazilian becomes the world 
champion in a sport the Italians, the 
Americans and the English seem to own. 
An Italian bows out of the sport in a hum¬ 
bling way. After six years of domination, 
Don Aronow's hulls lose a world title to 
a Bertram, and are now running behind 
Halpern's Cobra hull for the next nation¬ 
al title. 

There were 10 sets of Mercurys in the 
race and only one pair of Aeromarines, 
made by Carl Kiekhaefer, the onetime 
boss of Mercury, but the lonely Aeroma¬ 
rines got home first to clinch a third 
straight world title for Kiekhaefer. It is 
indeed a sport of troughs and crests, of 
unexpected ups and downs. end 
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PURSUED 
BY A 

VERY LONG 
SHADOW 


John Wooden is formally retired, 
and Clean Gene Bartow has arrived 
at UCLA to coach against a legend 
by SAM MOSES 


J ohn Wooden began his 66th year as 
he had begun every day since his 
heart attack three years ago—with a five- 
mile constitutional. His walks are usu¬ 
ally uninterrupted, but on that smogless, 
crackling, red autumn dawn last month, 
the joggers scattered along the UCLA 
track stopped him. One by one, they 
wished him well. That evening nearly 
7,000 more well-wishers paid formal trib¬ 
ute to Wooden at a birthday/retirement 

In the glare of the rising sun, Wooden started 
his 65th birthday with his usual constitutional. 





























A man in the master's Midwestern image, Bartow plans few changes in UCLA's system 


party in Pauley Pavilion, the arena where 
he had scored so many of the 620 vic¬ 
tories in his 27-year career at UCLA. 

Although the man being honored cer¬ 
tainly deserved an occasion rich with sen¬ 
timent, Wooden Night went beyond that. 
It was an affair that could only be de¬ 
scribed as schmaltzy. “On cue, sing out 
loud and clear: Hello Johnny, well hello 
Johnny," the program instructed. Auld 
Lang Syne came later. Assorted celebri¬ 
ties, ranging from Los Angeles Mayor 
Tom Bradley to Bob Hope, took turns 
expressing gratitude for being given the 
honor of honoring Wooden. And there 
were so many standing ovations that peo¬ 
ple popped up and down in their seats 
as if they were watching an overtime 
game against USC. 

A number of times Wooden was called 
the greatest coach in the history of bas¬ 
ketball, and who present would argue 
with that? He was also called the creator 
of “the most magnificent era in the his¬ 
tory of intercollegiate sport,” a weighty 
accolade that caused him to gaze self¬ 
consciously at the floor. From the eve¬ 
ning’s proceeds—the worshipers paid $5 
per ticket—Wooden received a watch, a 
tie clip and cuff links, each inset with 10 
diamonds, one for each of the NCAA 
championships he brought to UCLA. He 
was also given a pale blue Mercedes-Benz 
280 sedan. Fortunately for Wooden, 
whose taste in status symbols runs to 
such things as well-polished wing tips, the 
car came without a diamond-studded 
steering wheel. He could have been giv¬ 
en Pauley Pavilion, and no one would 
have minded. 

Sitting quietly in the shadows at 
Wooden Night was a bespectacled man 
who must have been squirming in his 
chair with each display of reverence ac¬ 
corded the guest of honor. He was the 
man appointed to replace the Wizard of 
Westwood. He has not been asked to re¬ 
place Wooden in the hearts of UCLA 
fans, but he knows he soon must find a 
nook of his own in there. 

"I figure this nostalgia for Coach 
Wooden will pass in about a year,” Gene 
Bartow says, “ ... as long as UCLA 
keeps winning.” He shakes his head. 
“But they love him here, don’t they?" 

For the six months since he was hired 
last April, Bartow had shared Wooden’s 


office and had sat toe to toe with him, a 
position that served as constant reminder 
of how big a legend’s shoes can be. Tech¬ 
nically it had been Wooden sharing Bar¬ 
tow’s office, but the signs of success in 
the room—plaques and trophies and 
framed magazine covers—meant more 
than the name on the door. 

The office sharing was by Bartow's 
choice, not necessity. Relieved though he 
may be now that Wooden’s physical, if 


not spiritual, presence is gone, he had 
asked Wooden to stay around for a while 
and submit his brain for picking. And 
the information Bartow obtained rub¬ 
bing feet with the master made the tight 
quarters worthwhile. “Besides visiting 
with Coach Wooden about common in¬ 
terests like golf and the Dodgers, I asked 
him specifically about the zone press and 
the strengths and weaknesses of the re¬ 
turning 11 players,” says Bartow. “Sev- 

continued 
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A LONG SHADOW continued 


eral times we sat down and worked at 
the blackboard, actually using Xs and 
Os.” 

“Intimidating" is a word that Bartow' 
uses a lot these days, usually accompa¬ 
nying it with a chuckle, a shake of his 
head and a roll of his eyeballs. He has 
heard so much about the aura he is sup¬ 
posed to be intimidated by that he re¬ 
sponds to it now with an easy, genuine 
laugh. “If I felt differently about Coach 
Wooden, if I felt he wasn’t actually above 
the rest of the basketball coaches in this 
world, then there would be pressure for 
me to prove something,” he says. “But I 
don’t feel that way.” 

So for the past six months Bartow has 
been saying things like “I don’t intend 
to try to compete with John Wooden; his 
record is a miracle,” and "We’re in a new 
era now; the Wooden book is closed.” 
Something he has not been saying is, 
“O.K., you guys, lissen up: things is gon¬ 
na be different around here from now on, 
see?” 

Of course, things will be different, but 
not much. Bartow’s second move (his 
first was to put Lee Hunt, who has been 
his assistant for the past five years and a 
friend for 15, on the UCLA staff) was to 
hire Larry Farmer as jayvee coach. 
Farmer had played forward on UCLA’s 
undefeated teams of 1971-72 and 1972- 
73, and he had been an assistant coach 
on Wooden's staff the following year. "If 
you take over a program that’s bad, you 
may not want to know anything about 
it,” says Bartow. “But if you take over a 
program that’s just won 10 national 
championships, it helps to know a little 
bit about what's been going on.” 

During Wooden’s reign at UCLA, 
Bartow was putting together a record of 
his own that could hardly be described 
as unsuccessful. He has coached basket¬ 
ball for two decades; six seasons in high 
school, three at Central Missouri State, 
six at Valparaiso University, four at 
Memphis State and one at Illinois. Three 
times he took Valparaiso to the NCAA 
small-college regionals, and he directed 
Memphis State to an 18-8 record in his 
first year there, after it had been 6-20 the 
year before. Two seasons later, in 1973, 
Bartow was named Coach of the Year 
by his peers for leading the Tigers to the 
NCAA final. He lost that game to UCLA 
87-66. Illinois hired him away from 
Memphis State last year. The mini’s 8-18 
record in 1974-75 was Bartow’s worst as 


a coach, but he turned the school’s re¬ 
cruiting system around by actively seek¬ 
ing black players from the Chicago 
area, a source of talent that Illinois 
coaches had largely ignored in the past. 
Illinois released him from a five-year con¬ 
tract so he could go to UCLA. Bartow 
also coached the Puerto Rican National 
team to a silver medal in the 1971 Pan- 
Am Games and a sixth place in the 1972 
Olympics, and in 1973 he led a U.S. all- 
star team on a successful eight-game tour 
of China. 

UCLA’s selection of Bartow was like 
a man acquiring a new hound of the same 
breed to replace a trusty old beagle who 
is no longer up to the hunt. Bartow’s bas¬ 
ketball philosophy parallels Wooden's; 
he likes a wide-open fast-breaking of¬ 
fense and sticky man-to-man or pressing 
defense. And the two have strong per¬ 
sonal similarities, despite their 20-year 
difference in age. They are both Midwest¬ 
erners—Wooden is from Indiana and 
Bartow from Missouri. Bartow is nick¬ 
named Clean Gene. He doesn’t smoke, 
doesn’t swear, leaves the vodka out of 
his screwdrivers, goes home to his wife 
and three kids at night, goes to church 
every Sunday, gets his hair cut regular¬ 
ly, shaves every morning and insists that 
his players put their dirty towels in the 
laundry bin to make the team manager's 
job easier. 

Despite his subdued appearance on the 
bench, Wooden was a skilled referee- 
baiter; Bartow can also ride refs with the 
worst of them. And his sideline out¬ 
bursts, like Wooden's, are often the prod¬ 
uct of guile, not anger. One such inci¬ 
dent occurred when Memphis State was 
playing Vanderbilt three years ago. The 
Tigers led most of the game, but the mo¬ 
mentum suddenly shifted to Vanderbilt 
after a series of calls in its favor. Bartow 
seemed to grow livid with rage; he called 
time, leaped from the bench and waved 
his players off the court. He drew a tech¬ 
nical foul, and Lee Hunt had to calm 
down the referees. The calls were more 
evenly divided after that, and Memphis 
State won 74-71. Bartow later claimed his 
behavior had been mostly an act. No one 
needs to explain the meaning—or the val¬ 
ue—of intimidation to him. 

In a speech to more than 500 high 
school coaches at a clinic at UCLA re¬ 
cently, Bartow described another of his 
acts: “When I was coaching high school 
in my nastier days, one of my favorite 


tricks was to make the team practice late 
while I yelled at the players and told them 
how awful they were. After they had tak¬ 
en their showers. I’d go in the locker 
room, yell at them some more and then 
send them back on the court for another 
hour.” 

That only proves that Clean Gene is 
human. “He either knows where the 
body is buried or he's got some dirty pic¬ 
tures under his bed," says one close Bar- 
tow-watcher from Illinois. “There’s got 
to be something like that; he’s just been 
too successful for there not to be.” Which 
is just the sort of reaction Wooden’s par¬ 
sonlike demeanor drew from skeptics for 
years. 

Bartow is as successful a coach off the 
court as he is on it. He may be the best 
PR man in college basketball; sincerity 
oozes from him, yet he comes off not as 
an unctuous back slappcr, but as a man 
who wants to solve your problems. Wher¬ 
ever he goes, he leaves friends. They still 
love him in Memphis and, had he stayed 
there longer, he might well have engen¬ 
dered the kind of adoration Wooden re¬ 
ceives at UCLA. 

“When he gets to a new town, the first 
thing he does is look up the people who 
are supposed to be his enemies and cul¬ 
tivate their friendship," says one Chi¬ 
cago newspaperman who has followed 
Bartow's career closely. “That usually 
means the media, but it’s not only them. 
One of the first people he became friends 
with when he was still coaching in high 
school was Wooden." 

Even though Bartow is also considered 
a masterful recruiter, those talents have 
not yet been needed at UCLA. When he 
arrived there, most of this year's work 
in that area had already been completed 
by Wooden's assistants. The four fresh¬ 
men they attracted to UCLA are consid¬ 
ered the best incoming group at any col¬ 
lege this year. All four are from Los 
Angeles, and two of them— 6' 10" For¬ 
ward David Greenwood and Guard Roy 
Hamilton—are from the same high 
school. The other two are Forward Chris 
Lippert, the Los Angeles All-City Play¬ 
er of the Year, and Guard Brad Holland, 
who paces around the key at practice, 
pumping jump shot after swishing jump 
shot into the net. Because of the return¬ 
ees from UCLA’s national champs of last 
season, including three starters, only 
Greenwood is expected to play a great 
deal this season. 

continued 
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Yes, the whiskies in J & B are rare indeed. But the essence of J & B Rare Scotch |(jD 
is in our uncompromising quest for perfection. For more than 100 years, no one v M3 
has ever matched the rare taste of J & B. And never will. That's why J & B has it. RARE 

And always Will. 86 fcoof Blended Scotch Whisky ©1975 ftjddingion Corp,, N.Y. SCOTCH' 




A sound level meter tank lonifvunmx tleabel readmits Ti 'i oomfwmons between the new Ford Granada. Qulilltic Seville and Mercedes-Benz 2SC 
inside the Granada St idle and Mercedes at ni/i/i conducted at different sfveds tnvr a variety of mid surfaces. 


Can a 1976 Ford Granada 
match the smoothness and quiet 
of Cadillac and Mercedes ...with a 
sticker price under $4,000 ? 


It is obvious enough to most that Ford 
Granada. Cadillac Seville and Mercedes- 
Benz 280 bear a strong resemblance in 
size and shape. But can a car sticker 
priced under $4,000 offer aspects of 
smoothness and quiet found in $12,000 
cars? 

A series of interior sound level and 
riding comfort tests were recently con¬ 
ducted, and some surprising answers 
emerged. 

Test 1: Riding comfort 

In the riding comfort tests, the vibration 
levels of a new Granada, Seville and 
Mercedes 280 were measured over var¬ 



r v W; 



n recorder used in ridiny tests 


ious road surfaces and speed conditions. 
In one of these tests the three cars were 
driven over a simulated rough road of 
irregularly spaced boards. (Above right) 
A sensitive electronic vibration re¬ 
corder was used to plot each car's vibra¬ 
tion levels at speeds of 20. 30and 40 miles 
per hour. In all the various tests Granada 
consistently ranked first or second. 

lest 2: Interior noise 

In one of the interior noise level tests 
the three cars were driven over a smooth, 
measured road surface at about 55 mph. 


A sound meter recorded decibel levels 
on the dBA scale inside each car. The 
resultsare reproduced in the chart below 
All rode quietly. In all the tests, at vary 
ing speeds and road surfaces, the 
Granada actually rode a bit quieter than 
the Mercedes. Seville was slightly quieter. 


Sound level in decibels at 55 mph. 

CADILLAC SEVILLE 

66.0 

FORD GRANADA 

675 

MERCEDES-BENZ 280 

68.5 



(ii anada Ghia 2-Door npfinmtf tmyl um/'SKYJ. deluxe bumper group (S6I), IFSlv fires ($46/, 


Vibratioi 



























Professional drivers exercise tunXlenedes2*0 ' 
and tun Granados on high-speed test nail 


CADILLAC SEVILLE *12,479 


"A good carat a good pries' 
Henry ford 1.1919. 


Testing ride: 20. 30and 40 miles per hour 
over a track of irregularly sfxtced boards. 


EPA test: Gas mileage 

An important test of any car’s perform¬ 
ance today is its gas mileage. The 1976 
Granada, with its standard 200 CID 
engine and manual transmission (not 
available in Calif.) received an official 
U.S. Government EPA estimate of 30 
miles per gallon, highway, and 22 dry. 

Of course, your mileage will vary with 
the kind of driving you do. how you 
drive, optional equipment and your car s 
condition. But compare Granada’s EPA 
ratings for yourself before you buy. 

Personal comforts 

Put Granada to this test yourself. We 
feel confident you’ll find it well endowed 
in the passenger comforts. Designed for 
interior spaciousness—front and back. 
With plush cut-pile carpeting. Deep- 


cushioned seats. Recessed control panel 
for added room. A remarkably smooth 
and quiet ride. 

Now compare the feeling of comfort 
inside a new Ford Granada with any fine 
car of your choice. 

Price: Under $4,000 

Ford Granada was designed co offer die 
classic style and comforts of some of the 
world’s finest automobiles-at a sensi¬ 
ble price. 

Ford Granada’s base sticker price: 
$3,707 for the 2-Door, $3,798 for the 
4-Door, excluding taxes, title and desti¬ 
nation charges (with 200 CID engine; 
not available in Calif.). Of course, you 
can add popular options such as auto¬ 
matic transmission, AM/FM radio, air 
conditioning...and very special luxury 
touches, as well. 


The Granada 4-Door Sedan. S3.798. with optional deluxe bumper group (S6I). and U’SU’ tires I $36). 



If you’re looking for something special 
in a new car this year, visit your local 
Ford Dealer. Give the 1976 Ford 
Granada your closest inspection. 

The closer you look,the better we look. 
See your local Ford dealer. 



FORD GRANADA 


FORD DIVISION 










Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


I sure do. And Salem Longs are 
why They give me all the good ciga¬ 
rette taste I’m smoking for Plus Salem’s 
fresh menthol. And they’re longer, too. 

That’s why I enjoy smoking. That’s 
iwhy I smoke Salem Longs. 


mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report MAR. 75. 
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A LONG SHADOW continued 


UCLA's first practice was held the 
day after the party. Bartow's organiza¬ 
tion of the session and communication 
with the team was so facile it seemed 
almost as if his predecessor had never 
left. (When Bartow blew his whistle for 
the first time, Wooden was on an 18- 
day Caribbean cruise with his wife Nell. 
He will spend his winter at speaking 
engagements and as color commentator 
on five televised games.) As the players 
filed into the locker room after the open¬ 
ing workout, Bartow almost skipped off 
the court, barely restraining himself from 
jumping in the air and clicking the heels 
of his Adidases. 

"I've seen some talented teams before, 
but there’s more talent here than I’m ac¬ 
customed to,” he said. "And these guys 
have spirit. I think this is going to be the 
kind of team that will walk onto the court 
and beat people.” 

After the first week of practice, Bar¬ 
tow’s praise was being reciprocated. "He 
makes you want to play more than Coach 
Wooden did," says Gavin Smith, one of 
five hopefuls for a starting guard slot. 
"There’s more encouragement. I get the 
feeling everyone has a chance to play, 
where Coach Wooden always seemed to 
have his mind made up.” 

"He’s a little less conservative and al¬ 
lows players more individual freedom on 
the court,” says Rich Washington, the 
MVP at last spring’s NCAA tournament. 
"He's getting us ready to play sooner 
than Wooden did." 

Bartow may need to. UCLA's first 
game, on Nov. 29, will be against Indi¬ 
ana, which was unbeaten last year until 
the NCAA semifinals. The Hoosiers have 
lost only one starter. "I’m already 
dreaming about that game,” says Bar¬ 
tow. "I see us winning.” 

Bartow’s dream might also include an 
NCAA championship, but if it docs, he 
is not letting on about it. "If it takes a 
national championship to be considered 
successful around here, I'm in trouble,” 
he says. "But Wooden coached here 15 
years before he got one, so I think they'll 
be patient with me. If not . . . well, I 
used to teach drivers' cd and badminton 
in high school. I’ve always got those skills 
to fall back on.” 

Then he shakes his head and rolls his 
eyeballs and laughs that genuine laugh, 
and it is very clear that Clean Gene Bar¬ 
tow is not going to allow himself to be 
intimidated. end 
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- the new CROSS soft tip pens 
in Lustrous Chrome, 12 and 14 
Karat Gold Filled and Sterling Silver 
- each is mechanically guaranteed for 
a lifetime - at better stores worldwide 
From $12.00 to $25.00* 
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the money from the old car, and completely 
outdistance the neighbors for once.” 


Keeping up with the Joneses is a lot easier when you 
don't have to make a down payment on your new car Not only 
that, but leasing could also get you a nice piece ot cash 
for the car you now own, 

Should you lease? Counsel with a local Chrysler Leasing 
System member. Or see most any Chrysler-Plymouth or 
Dodge dealer. If leasing is right for you, he'll develop a lease 
based on your kind of driving. But if it isn't, he’d be just 
as happy to sell you a car 


& 


MIRWIK Dodge 


















DARRELL 
SHOULD 

WIN 
AS OFTEN 


Compared to the Longhorns’ 


coach, Gil Steinke of Texas A&l is true royalty by EDWIN SHRAKE 


C old rain blew through the football 
stadium where about 12,000 people 
crouched under umbrellas and makeshift 
shelters on a miserable Saturday night in 
Kingsville, Texas. It was one of those 
sudden storms that hit the Gulf coast. 
In the afternoon it may be white and still 
and sweaty hot, and by evening you can’t 
see across the street through wind-driv¬ 
en rain that rips limbs off trees and makes 
ponds in the grain fields. 

For 12,000 people to gather at Jave- 
lina Stadium in Kingsville on such a night 
is comparable to 500,000 heading for the 


Cotton Bowl in Dallas to watch a foot¬ 
ball game during a Texas typhoon. What 
drew them out, helped by the rather light 
calendar of public events in Kingsville on 
a Saturday night, was the fact that the 
local university, Texas A&I, has a team 
that has won 22 straight games, was the 
NAIA national champion last year and 
is currently No. 1 in the nation in the 
small-college rankings, ahead of North 
Dakota, Boise State, Grambling and the 
rest. 

In the 12th row of the student sec¬ 
tion in Javclina Stadium, at the 20-yard 


line, a man sat wrapped in a hooded pon¬ 
cho, rain pouring from his brow onto a 
hand that covered his cigarette. Beside 
him was a younger man in a blue cap 
and blue plastic jacket. They squinted at 
ink blotches on a clipboard. 

“Tell that son of a buck to move his 
tail fast when he sees that guy start out 
of the backfield,” said the man in the 
hood. The other jumped up, trotted 
down the concrete steps through the 
crowd, leaped over the fence, sloshed 
through water on the track and began to 
speak to A&l coaches and players near 
the bench. Then the man in the hood had 
another thought: “The son of a buck 
ought to get right in his face.” He rushed 
down the steps in the rain and ran to 
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When lie is not sweeping out the stadium or 
cleaning rest rooms, Steinke teaches football. 

the sideline, waving his arms and shout¬ 
ing, his cigarette stuck to his chin in a 
mush of wet paper and tobacco. 

In Kingsville everybody knew who the 
man in the hood was, and nobody paid 
his behavior much attention. At other 
stadiums a round the Southwest and as 
far off as Honolulu and Mexico City, cu¬ 
rious spectators have been heard to ask, 
"Who is that strange person who keeps 
sending his friend down to talk to the 
coach and then goes down and talks to 
the coach himself?" The strange person’s 
wife has heard people ask that. She 
laughs when she tells about it, because 
the strange person, her husband, is Gil 
Steinke, the Texas A&l coach. 

A visitor wandered into Javelina Sta¬ 
dium on a hot, clear afternoon in the 
middle of the week and inquired where 
he might find Coach Steinke. ‘‘You 
wouldn’t believe it if I told you," said a 
Mexican in a straw hat. Steinke wasn’t 
in his office. On his desk beside pictures 
of his wife, two sons and daughter stood 
several metal sculptures of javclinas— 
wild pigs that range from South Amer¬ 
ica up to the country around the Texas 
A&I campus, where one pig is said to 
have snacked on the leg of a former A&I 
president—and there were drawings and 
paintings of javelinas on the walls, along 
with photographs of Steinke’s champi¬ 
onship teams. Texas A&I has won the 
NAIA national football championship 
four times in all, three limes in the past 
six years, and the Lone Star Conference 
eight of the last 16. 

In a few minutes Steinke walked into 
the office, flapping his hands as if shak¬ 
ing off irksome fluids. ‘‘Shoo, that stuff 
stinks," he said. Steinke is about 6 feet 
tall, in his middle 50s, parts his hair in 
the center and still weighs 171 pounds, 
which is what he weighed when he was a 
star running back at Texas A&I and a 
starting defensive back for the Philadel¬ 
phia Eagles’ 1948 NFL championship 
team. “Lordy, it gets in your eyes and 
nose," he said. 

Steinke sat down rather gently and 
thrust a couple of yellow patent leather 
loafers onto the top of the desk. “It's the 
damn old mold,” he said. “This humid 
climate.” What Steinke had been doing 
was scrubbing the ladies’ rest rooms in 
the stadium with Clorox. "I don’t like 
for ladies to come to our games and have 


to go to a room that’s not clean,” he 
said. 

He sprang up and moved around the 
office, emptying ashtrays, looking for 
things that might have gotten out of 
place. Steinke is a natural mover and fix¬ 
er who eats and sleeps lightly, and as the 
Javclinas' winning streak increases he is 
inclined to become even more fidgety. 
Two years ago the Javelinas went 2-8, the 
worst record in Stcinke’s 22 years as their 
head coach and only his second losing 
season. Last year they were picked sev¬ 
enth in their conference and instead fin¬ 
ished unbeaten at 13-0, including the 
NAIA playoffs. Two hours before the na¬ 
tional championship game against Hen¬ 
derson State of Arkansas, Steinke was up 
in the stands at Javelina Stadium sweep¬ 
ing the seats with a broom. 

The King's Inn is a sea-food restaurant 
in an old white wooden building on the 
shore of Baffin Bay, some 20 miles from 
the town of Kingsville. Steinke sat at the 
head of the table waiting for his coach¬ 
ing staff to arrive for an enormous din¬ 
ner of fish, shrimp, crab, scallops, oys¬ 
ters, fried onion rings and fresh tomatoes 
and cucumbers. The only coach left from 
the disastrous year of 1973 is Fred Jo¬ 
nas, the defensive coordinator. After 
reflecting upon that 2-8 record, Steinke 
hired a whole new staff. 

‘‘Maybe I didn’t really want to coach 
in 1973,” Steinke said. ‘‘I couldn't con¬ 


centrate. I was surrounded by philoso¬ 
phers who had different ideas from mine, 
and I put off making difficult decisions.” 
During that time Steinke had pain in his 
lower back that prevented him from sit¬ 
ting. If he had to fly somewhere on a long 
trip, his wife Mary would drive to the 
airport in Corpus Christi, 35 miles away, 
while Steinke lay on the backseat. Once 
the plane was in the air, Steinke would 
stand, helping to serve the drinks and 
meals and clear the trays. He would sit 
dow n again just before landing. After go¬ 
ing through several doctors, Steinke de¬ 
cided his pain was from some form of 
toxemia. He changed his diet along with 
his coaching staff in 1974, and much of 
the pain went away. He also put in a new 
style of offense, the veer, and a sopho¬ 
more quarterback, Richard Ritchie, and 
Texas A&I has not lost a game since. “I 
guess you could say we owe most of our 
turnaround to Richard,” Steinke said. 
“He’s smart, he makes quick judgments, 
he can throw the ball. Lordy, he takes 
some licks. He’s a tough little rascal, 
thank heaven. I don’t know what we’d 
do without him." 

Steinke also mentally dismissed several 
of the 1973 players he felt were casing 
along on the scholarship ride. “I don’t 
have much patience w ith a kid who wants 
to argue with our rules and won’t put 
out all he can,” he said. "College was 
one of the greatest experiences of my life. 
Soon as I finished, I wished I could have 

continued 



Most coaches observe play from the sideline, but Steinke's command post is in the stands. 
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started all over again. I loved every bit 
of it." 

But when Stcinke was through as a 
player at A&l he went into the Navy, be¬ 
came a gunnery officer, served 33 con¬ 
secutive months at sea in World War II 
and was torpedoed on the U.S.S. Can¬ 
berra in the Pacific. The blast burned off 
his eyebrows. Steinke was released from 
the Navy in Boston and joined the Phil¬ 
adelphia Eagles without returning home. 
In 1946 he led the Eagles in interceptions, 
and had the best punt return average in 
the NFL. “They used to talk about how 
fast 1 was when I was a pro,” Steinke 
said. “But, heck, 1 was 27 years old by 
then. They should have seen me when I 
was 21.1 tell my black kids now that they 
might not believe it, but there used to be 
a time when white kids were fast." 

The following year he broke his leg. 
Still recuperating in 1948, he worked as 
assistant coach at Trinity in San Anto¬ 
nio until the Eagles asked him to return 
with four games remaining in the season. 
Steinke practiced on a Saturday and 
started at defensive halfback the follow¬ 
ing day and on through the champion¬ 
ship game. He signed a contract for 
SI.00, figuring he would be paid what¬ 
ever he was worth. The Eagles gave him 
a little gold football with his name on it. 
The next summer at training camp, he 
broke his neck. He never did get paid any 
more on that $1.00 contract. 

"I used to say I’d play football just 
for the love of it, and that’s what I wound 
up doing,” he said. "I got robbed, but it 
ain’t that big a deal. My life went on any¬ 
how. I had my share of glory as a player 
and I coached at some big schools be¬ 
fore I came back to A&I. So I haven’t 
needed the ego kick of the big-school 
coaching life. I’m happy down here out 
of the way." 

In the white mansion with the red tile 
roof and the cannon on the lawn at San¬ 
ta Gcrtrudis, the headquarters ranch for 
the Dclaware-size area that makes up 
the famous King Ranch, there was a par¬ 
ty on Friday night before A&l’s 50th an¬ 
niversary homecoming game. The man¬ 
sion is a couple of miles from the A&I 
campus. A few miles farther down the 
road, on King Ranch property, is the big¬ 
gest gas-separating plant in the world. 
Texas A&I is the only university in the 
country that offers an accredited four- 
year degree in natural gas engineering. 
The result is a large number of students 

continued 
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from Iran, Egypt, Venezuela, Thailand, 
Oman and other oil-producing nations. 
But foreign students seldom play college 
football. Instead of using natural gas en¬ 
gineering as a recruiting inducement, 
Steinke talks to high school athletes in 
what he considers his territory—from 
Houston and San Antonio south to the 
border—about the phenomenal number 
of pro football players Texas A&I pro¬ 
duces. There are nine A&l exes playing 
in the NFL this year. Six of them were 
first-round draft choices—Randy John¬ 
son, Gene Upshaw, Jim Hill. Eldridgc 
Small, Ernest Price and Don Hardeman. 

"We tell the kids if they go to one of 
those big schools they might get lost," 
Steinke said, standing beside the foun¬ 
tain in the courtyard inside the mansion. 
'“But if they come with us. they can do a 
lot of playing and get noticed right away. 
I'm not afraid to go head to head with 
the big schools after a boy. But if the big 
school is Oklahoma, we don't usually 
bother. Oklahoma snatched a couple of 
boys right out of our hands this year. We 
don't have many scholarships or a big 
recruiting staff, so we cull out our pros¬ 
pects pretty quick. We can't waste time 
on a hot dog who's telling us one thing 
and other schools something else." 

On the afternoon of the homecoming 
game, the stadium lawnmower broke 
down and a norther blew in with rain and 
wind. Steinke prowled Javclina Stadium, 
fretting over details from toilet paper to 
the welfare of the trainers (two of A&I's 
student athletic trainers are women), to 
the high wet grass that would take away 
A&I's advantage in speed. The rain also 
would cut the crowd to less than the 
17,500 capacity, but at least Steinke and 
Assistant Coach Gene Walkoviak would 
have it easier finding a place to sit in the 
stands. In Honolulu this year when A&I 
beat the University of Hawaii 43-9 in 
front of 33.000 at the opening of Aloha 
Stadium, Steinke didn’t have a ticket for 
the stands and had to persuade an usher 
to let him sit in an aisle. In the huge sta¬ 
dium in Monterrey, Mexico last season, 
Steinke sat in a nearly empty section 
across the field from his team's bench. 
When his mind was struck by a dazzling 
piece of advice for the Javelinas, he 
rushed down the steps and discovered a 
locked gate and a moat between him and 
his players. 

Defensive Coordinator Jonas sits in 
the press box with piles of computer- 
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printed information. He is hooked up to 
the sideline with the usual earphone and 
mouthpiece gear. Steinke takes nothing 
with him into the stands except for Wal- 
koviak to do some of the consulting and 
much of the message carrying. 

“1 started sitting in the stands last sea¬ 
son," Steinke said, watching a waterfall 
of rain flowing down a stadium exit. 
“The sideline is the worst possible place 
to watch a game. You can't tell what the 
devil is going on from the sideline. I try 
to sit about 12 rows up where it’s high 
enough that I can see and low enough so 
it’s not too far to run down to the field. 
At home I ask a student to save me a cou¬ 
ple of seats on the aisle. I sit at about the 
20 so I can stay away from the band, and 
I sit on the student side so I can stay away 
from the alumni. 

“Since I don't know what play we've 
called, 1 watch half the field and Gene 
watches the other half. In the stands I 
get a feeling for how the game is going 
without getting messed up with too many 
specifics. I could use a telephone like 
Fred does, but then I'd be involved in a 
lot of conversation that's mostly just con¬ 
fusing. The way I see it, successful coach¬ 
es are not the guys who make all the right 
decisions, they’re the guys who make less 
wrong decisions than the losers. In the 
stands I'll get an idea, but by the time I 
can go all the way to the bench the sit¬ 
uation has changed and my idea is prob¬ 
ably useless. That keeps me from over¬ 
reacting.” 

Steinke peered at the rain and went 
into the equipment room to dig out his 
hooded poncho and white tennis shoes. 
“Angelo State has got some real mon¬ 
sters." he said. “They're liable to bury 
our poor skinny little boys in this mud. 
Lord help us nobody on our side gets 
drowned.” 

Texas A&I won the game on two 
touchdown passes by Ritchie and a de¬ 
fense that took the ball away from An¬ 
gelo State at several critical moments. 
The next two weeks the Javelinas beat 
Tarleton Stale 28-0 and Sam Houston 
State 43-7 to remain at the top of the 
Lone Star Conference and the national 
NA1A rankings. As a wealthy alumnus 
said at the homecoming dance at the Elks 
Club in Kingsville, "I used to sit on the 
bench in college and watch old Gil run 
up and down the field. He had the ball 
in his arm then. Now he's maybe got a 
clipboard and a cigarette. But nobody 
ever could catch him.” end 
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EASY— 

AS ONE TWO 


The fun began falling out of skiing about the time the first expert 
proclaimed that it was sup posed to be a stylish sport, done just pre¬ 
cisely so, and for years students suffered the tyranny of one slavish 
technique or another.Then came Interski,a teaching congress,and 
to the rescue came the U.S. demonstration team, 10 easy riders 
showing off the wide-stance, hang-loose style that promises to re¬ 
vitalize the sport around the winter wo rid. The key moves in this new 
mode are captured by Don Moss, who painted it while learning it 
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Relax and take the hill as it comes: each ski stance is cor¬ 
rect (above), depending on the terrain. In the basic Chris¬ 
tie (right), you steer in, legs apart, and then skid out. 




/.mm 









In full attack (left), both skiers stick to wide 
stance, the mon behind balanced on both 
skis, the one ahead weighting his downhill 
ski only. Both styles are correct. In the 
short-radius turn (belowl, facing downhill 
eliminates the need for shoulder rotation. 



Secret of moguls? It's all in the knees, as shown 
by the entire team on the next pages. From left: 
Jens Husted, Scooter LaCouter, Jim Hinman, Jer¬ 
ry Warren, Steve Brdtt, Bill Duddy, Paul Jones, 
Mike Porter, Chris Ryman and Bruce Bowlin, who 
represent a cross section of American-ski areas. 






























SKI TECHNIQUE continued 


BACK TO THE BASICS 

by ANITA VERSCHOTH 


I t is not a new skiing technique. It is more of a revival, 
getting skiing back to the way it was before the per¬ 
fectionists took over. The style is definitely not elegant and 
rigid rules are out. In the illustrations on the preceding pages 
the instructors have one thing in common; they arc skiing 
easily. Their legs are apart. They swing along in a natural, 
wide stance. Their arms are out. They are loose. Seeing them 
in action, one cannot help but think, “I can do that.” One 
can. Anybody can. 

These relaxed, make-it-look-easy moves comprise the 
American Ski Technique. It became official with its intro¬ 
duction last January in Czechoslovakia at an assemblage 
called Interski, a world congress of instructors. Max Lund- 
berg of Alta, Utah, coach of the U.S. demonstration team, 
kept his explanation as simple as his method. The U.S. tech¬ 
nique, he said, “was developed through observation . . . 
and experimentation by dedicated teachers who desire to 
improve the service we provide." 

When the 10 U.S. instructors finished their routine be¬ 
fore a bill full of critics, the response was enthusiastic. “Bril¬ 
liant! Courageous!" said the Polish national coach, clasp¬ 
ing Lundberg in a bear hug. “The time of marked national 
ski schools is over,” noted members of the West German 
delegation. “The U.S. presentation was remarkable," wrote 
Editor A1 Greenberg in Skiing magazine. “Its effect on ski 
teaching everywhere could be significant.” The reactions 
were uniform in another respect. As a new teaching meth¬ 
od, the U.S. technique promises to lead the rest of the 
world’s skiing countries toward a unification that can only 
benefit a sport that has been confused too long by distinc¬ 
tive national styles. 

This sort of revolution had to come sooner or later, and 
if the U.S. has fired the first shot, the other nations are just 
a stem turn behind. “At this Interski,” noted Lundberg, 
“the most significant trend was that there were no extreme 
presentations. The demonstrations were straightforward 
and simple. The Austrians had always put on a radically 
different show of technique. Not this year. They used nat¬ 
ural stance—not too low, not too high, just comfortable. 
They skied with a quieter upper body squared away more 
to the ski. The Italians had always been way out, with ex¬ 
treme anticipation in the upper body. This year there was 
none of that, just a gentle uphill movement of the hips, a 
gentle downhill rolling of the knees. 


Borrowing a touch from another sport, the hockey stop 
(left) entails an easy down-and-side-thrust move. Running 
slalom gates (right) brings it all together-, face downh II, 
shift weight, keep feet apart—and don't worry about style. 


“Only the French were still skiing the way they always 
have, using an exaggerated circular projection and avale- 
ment, sitting back, swallowing the turn the way French 
racers do. They had a hard time holding their edges in the 
long turns on the demonstration hill. Some members of the 
French team told me that they felt they were not as relaxed 
and natural in their approach as they would like to be." 

That did it. The era of one or two nations influencing the 
development of ski techniques has finally come to an end. 
And high time. Austrian domination of the sport goes back 
to the days of the bear-trap binding, when that country’s 
first ski instructor, Mathias Zdarsky, introduced a classic 
move called the snowplow in the 1890s. Before and after 
World War I, another Austrian, Hannes Schneider (who 
later immigrated to the U.S.), developed the famous Arl- 
berg technique, which included rotating the body in the 
direction of the turn. It was called the “parallel swing,” 
and it was easier said than done. By 1935 still another Aus- 
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SKI TECHNIQUE continued 

trian. Fried! Wolfgang, preached shoul¬ 
der rotation and added another touch: 
unweighting to the uphill ski as a "di¬ 
rect way to swinging.” That’s how par¬ 
allel skiing was born, and thus began the 
enslavement of recreational skiers under 
its exacting rules. The menace spread. 

Meanwhile, France added a new ac¬ 
cent, the French technique as interpreted 
by Emile Allais. It threw a made into the 
parallel turn. The student was taught to 
gather speed before a turn, roll forward 
while rotating the body and lift his ski 
tails off the snow in a made or horse kick. 
The Austrians counterattacked in the 
1950s with another impossible maneuver, 
literally reversing their style. Instead of 
rotating in the direction of the turn, they 
introduced counterrotation, an early 
shoulder rotation away from the direc¬ 
tion of the turn, sort of like a pitcher 
winding up before throwing the ball. 

The last confusing technique came at 
the 1955 Interski. Professor Stefan 
Kruckenhauscr of Austria startled the 
skiing public with his wedeln style. This 
is translated as "wagging the tail”— 
without shoulder rotation—and for years 
it served to confirm what all students 
knew: at last there was a technique no¬ 
body could perform. 

When the Professional Ski Instructors 
of America was founded a few years lat¬ 
er, it inherited a monster of a system that 
included counterrotation, angulation 
(also called the comma position) and 
wedeln. It was a mess. It incorporated so 
many different and difficult turns, includ¬ 
ing one reverse-shoulder number aptly 
named the mambo, that beginners, faced 
with a tedious learning process for each 
move, doggedly stayed with the snow¬ 
plow and stem turns and were never able 
to negotiate an exhilarating expert run. 
Learning to ski had become drudgery. 

But help was on the way. Around 1960 
Ernie Blake of Taos, N. Mex. and Clif 
Taylor at Hogback, Vl. began experi¬ 
menting with short skis and introduced 
what was to become GLM the Grad¬ 
uated Length Method. On short skis, 
beginners could quickly kick the snow¬ 
plow habit and enjoy wide-stance paral¬ 
lel turns. The argument of these innova¬ 
tors was persuasive: Why should the 
glued-together parallel stance be the only 
acceptable way to ski? It was no longer 
necessary to be elegant: the natural look 
won and, at last, fun returned to skiing. 
The rest was easy: Max Lundbcrg and 


his gang of 10 instructors incorporated 
the wide stance into each of their move¬ 
ments and added other dimensions— 
independent leg action, a feel for the ter¬ 
rain, an awareness of the body's assim¬ 
ilation of bumps and ruts. The wide 
stance provides stability and balance. 
Lundberg says, "Our concern is less with 
the perfection of maneuvers and more 
with the development of the basic skills 
required to adequately perform them.” 

Here are a few fundamentals from the 
American technique. Stepping around in 
a circle on skis is a Walking Pie Turn 
and serves, says Lundberg, “as the first 
learning phase of stepping on edges and 
a crude form of unweighting.” On the 
hill, one can step around a turn much 
the same way; carving is for advanced 
skiers and something beginners do only 
to roast beef. The oldtime snowplow no 
longer exists. Instead Lundberg refers to 
a "wedge.” "In the past," he says, "we 
drummed the snowplow into students so 
thoroughly that they could never get out 
of it. Now we slide into a wedge and avoid 
hard stemming. The legs work indepen¬ 
dently, the way they’re supposed to work. 
Now we allow the downhill and the up¬ 
hill ski to slip a little bit, and they just 
case into the fall line anyway.” 

From the wedge, the American dem¬ 
onstrators progressed to widc-track long- 
radius Christies with both simultaneous 
leg rotation and independent leg action. 
Both ways work. In their closing show, 
the U.S- skiers poured it on by taking 
off in all directions, performing all kinds 
of turns at varying speeds, even display¬ 
ing a Royal Christie borrowed from bal¬ 
let skiing and adding a touch of racing 
with a giant slalom. And there wasn’t a 
stylish wiggle in the works. It was a con¬ 
vincing show of basic skills carried to all 
levels. 

However young, Lundberg’s instruc¬ 
tors were all teaching veterans. And they 
embraced the new program wholeheart¬ 
edly. "In the old days," says Bill Duddy, 
senior supervisor of the Vail ski school, 
"we had the snowplow turn and the stem 
turns, and a beginner had to stay with 
these until he had perfected them. We are 
no longer confined to this type of slow 
teaching process.” Chris Ryman of Alta, 
Utah says, “We have gotten away from 
the static parallel turn and we finally can 
enjoy total motion, freedom, versatility. 
It’s what I call getting rid of the paral¬ 
ysis of the parallel.” end 
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COLLEGE football Larry Keith 


You’re 
doin’ fine, 

Okiaaa clclcla 

Everything was up to date with 
Kansas; Oklahoma was not O.K- 

I t was not a good week for that exclu¬ 
sive uptown establishment known as 
the Brothers of the Top 20. Hungry out¬ 
casts from Kansas, North Carolina State, 
Stanford, Georgia and West Virginia up¬ 
set the solid-gold applecarts of, respec¬ 
tively, Oklahoma, Penn State, Southern 
Cal, Florida and Pittsburgh. In the pro¬ 
cess, an awful lot of New Year’s plans 
were changed, too. 

The biggest shocker was Kansas beat¬ 
ing Oklahoma 23-3 in Norman. Jayhawk 
Coach Bud Moore went slightly bonkers 
in calling it “the greatest victory there 


has ever been in the history of college 
football.” Ditto Tackle Dave Scott, who 
suggested that the game ranked just be¬ 
hind “the coming of Christ.” But the up¬ 
set win certainly justified the dancing and 
hollering that went on in the team bus 
after the game, and the whooping, beer- 
burbling group that greeted the Jay- 
hawks back home in Lawrence. 

The loss ended Oklahoma’s unbeaten 
streak at 37, fourth longest in college 
football history. It was Kansas' first win 
over the Sooners since 1964, Oklahoma’s 
first loss at home since 1971 and Barry 
Switzer's first defeat as a head coach. "It 
ain’t much fun,” he said. 

Last spring, realizing the inevitability 
of such an unhappy event, Switzer had 
said he hoped it would be “a good team 
that beats us, that we don’t beat our¬ 
selves.” Unfortunately, it was more the 
latter than the former. The Sooners com¬ 
mitted turnovers in eight consecutive 
possessions. “We lost it ourselves,” Swit¬ 
zer concluded. “We’ve played this way 
before against inferior teams, but we al¬ 
ways got away with it. If you play a good 
team and make mistakes, you lose.” 

With a 5-3 record including a loss to 
Washington State, Kansas’ chances 
seemed minimal before the game. The 
Jayhawks were hurting, and the Sooners 
were hoping to embarrass Moore. Last 
December, just after he moved his be¬ 
longings from Bear Bryant’s staff quar¬ 



QUARTERBACK CROMWELL PUT KANSAS AHEAD WITH HIS SECOND-QUARTER SCORE 


ters to the head coach’s office at Kansas. 
Moore had been quoted as saying that 
the Alabama wishbone was the best in 
the country. 

So Oklahoma came out testy, but af¬ 
ter the Jayhawks had held the Sooners 
to just a field goal in their first three 
possessions, Kansas Strong Safety Kurt 
Knoff began entertaining the heretical 
notion that “we might win.” 

The Oklahoma three-pointer—a 52- 
yard kick by Tony DiRienzo—was the 
game’s first score. DiRienzo had shorter 
opportunities on the next two posses¬ 
sions, but one was blocked and the other, 
a 37-yarder, was wide to the left. 

Through most of the first half, mean¬ 
while, Kansas gains had been modest. 
But strange things began to happen when 
Eddie Lewis broke through to block a 
punt, which Mark Boyer recovered at the 
Sooner seven. Three plays later Quarter¬ 
back Nolan Cromwell, the Big Eight's 
leading rusher, scored from the five, es¬ 
caping several defenders on the way. 
Kansas suddenly was ahead 7-3—and 
Oklahoma's troubles had only begun. 

On the Sooners’ second play in the sec¬ 
ond half, a bad pitchout gave Kansas the 
ball and set up a 32-yard field goal by 
Bob Swift. That made it 10 3. Next pos¬ 
session, the Sooners ran twice and lost 
the ball again, at the OU 40. Here the 
Jayhawks got tricky. Facing a fourth and 
one at the 21, Moore passed up a field- 
goal attempt and sent Halfback Lavemc 
Smith around right end. Smith turned the 
corner, juked Zac Henderson and went 
all the way for a touchdown. Now it was 
16-3. After two more Sooner fumbles and 
a goal-line interception, Oklahoma As¬ 
sistant Coach Larry Laccwell realized “it 
was obvious we were going to lose.” On 
the other side of Owen Field, Cromwell 
was ecstatic. “As we got going in the 
third quarter we realized we would win,” 
he said later. “We weren’t in awe of 
Oklahoma anymore.” 

Certainly, Halfback Smith wasn't. He 
swept to the right again in the fourth 
quarter, scoring from 18 yards out to 
complete a drive that began at the Soon¬ 
er 32. Overall, Smith had 88 yards on 18 
carries while Cromwell, who did not 
throw a pass, had 69 on 23. 

Oklahoma still had a few more errors 
to go, but the game was over. Sooner 
backs fumbled so many times, four in all, 
that Kansas Linebacker Rick Kovatch 
said later the surest place to find the 

continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


ball was “on the ground.” The turnovers, 
of course, presented considerable prob¬ 
lems for the Sooner defense. “They had 
to take their toll on our minds,” Guard 
Dewey Selmon said, trying not to be too 
critical. “I mean, we're human.” 

Oklahoma’s Horace Ivory gained 139 
yards, but Joe Washington was held to 
an all-too-human 63. “We laid our ears 
back and started sticking them,” said 
Kansas Tackle Mike Butler, who played 
very well despite an injured leg. 

What does it all mean? “I don’t know 
how it will affect the Big Eight," Moore 
said, “but it sure helped the University 
of Kansas.” 

And did not help the University of 
Oklahoma. The Sooners probably have 
lost the national championship, although 
they can salvage at least a tie for the Big 
Eight title and go to the Orange Bowl by 
defeating Missouri and Nebraska. 

This won’t be easy. Though it won its 
first eight games, Oklahoma looked vul¬ 
nerable. Now, the deed having been 
done, the Sooners may be headed for still 


more trouble. But despite the defeat, last 
Saturday afternoon was not a total loss 
for Switzer. His 6-year-old daughter 
Kathy came up to him after the game 
and whispered very daughterly into his 
ear, “Even though you lost, Daddy, I 
still love you.” 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


buu m ‘If theifsand buts were can¬ 
dy and nuts, we’d all have a merry Christ¬ 
mas,” said Allen Trammell, an assistant 
coach for Florida, another victim of the un¬ 
derdog bite. Doing the biting in the South¬ 
eastern Conference clash were Georgia’s 
Bulldogs, 10-7 winners. 

A couple of hours before game time, Geor¬ 
gia Coach Vince Dooley minimized his 
team’s chances by saying, “We’re small, but 
that’s O.K. because we’re also slow.” 

Florida Coach Doug Dickey tried to pep 


up his Gators by saying, “Just keep piling 
the chips on the table and tell ’em to deal. 
Now go out there and get ugly.” 

Getting ugly, and just plain dirty, was easy, 
because a thunderstorm had gunked up the 
Gator Bowl. Florida repeatedly turned scor¬ 
ing chances into "ifs” and “buts,” and led 
only 7-3 with less than four minutes left. 
Then Georgia got the ball on its own 20 and 
Offensive Coordinator Bill Pace sent in a 
play, one he changed because of a TV time¬ 
out. His second thought was the wide-coun¬ 
ter-pass, which Quarterback Matt Robinson 
got in motion by handing off to Tight End 
Richard Appleby, who is eminently strong 
of arm but horribly lacking in form. Apple¬ 
by wafted a pass more than 50 yards to the 
Florida 30, a pathetic, struggling-for-life toss 
that served its purpose when Flanker Gene 
Washington caught up with it and took it 
into the end zone. There was still time for 
the ugly Gators; they had possession on 
the Georgia 21 with 1:09 to play. Then came 
more “buts" and an “if." Florida tried three 
passes. Zero. So the Gators went for a field 
goal and a tie. They might have achieved that 
if the ball had been centered properly. It was 
not, and the Gators were through. 

Alabama struggled to a 23-10 win over 
continued 



"Shopping con be Hie thrill of vktoru 
or the agony of the feet.” 

I just bought a Superscope AM/FM 
portable radio with a built-in cassette 
tape recorder. It didn’t cost much 
more than a good AM/FM portable 
radio. Yet it lets me tape AM/FM radio 
music while I’m listening—or even 
tape my own music. For once I got 
a good buy instead of a bunion. 

The Superscope CR-IOOOA AM/FM portable radio/cassette 
recorder features a built-in condenser microphone, 
automatic record level and AC/DC operation, 

See the entire line of Superscope audio products starting at 
S59.95’ at your nearest Superscope dealer. He's in the 
Yellow Pages. 
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Sound testing a new Clark 
transmission.The full reversing 
18000 Series offers powershift 
capability for vehicles in the 
50-100 hp class. Manufacturers of 
construction, agricultural and 
industrial vehicles worldwide use 
Clark transmissions and axles. 


Clark Tri-Loader attachment rotates 180° in narrow aisles. 


a road through swampland. 
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You can count on it. Because the equipment 
is good to begin with. And because your 
Clark dealer knows how to keep it that way. 
When you're under pressure to get a 
job done, that's good to know. 

Clark Equipment Company 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


LSU. The victory was the 250th for Bear Bry¬ 
ant and assured the Crimson Tide of at least 
a tic for the SEC title. Alabama, which forced 
seven LSU turnovers, got all of its second- 
half points on field goals of 50, 42 and 25 
yards by Bucky Berrey. 

Auburn salvaged a 21-21 SEC tic with Mis¬ 
sissippi State, thanks to four field goals by 
Neil O'Donoghue, one from 54 yards out. 

Richmond beat The Citadel 7-0 to wrap 
up the Southern Conference championship. 
Last Carolina set league records for rushing 
(633 yards) and total olTcnsc (690 yards) in 
demolishing Virginia 61-10. 

Air Force came from 12 points back to 
down Tulane 13-12. Navy also rallied, fall¬ 
ing behind 16-3 to Miami before revving up 
for a 17-16 win. But Fairleigh Dickinson did 
not come from behind. It got there fast, 
stayed there and lost to Bowie State 83-0. 

1. Alabama (8-t) 

2. Georgia (7-2) 3. Florida (7-2) 

MIDWEST Kicker Tom Sklada- 

ny was so happy about Ohio Stale's 40-3 
thrashing of Illinois that he talked back¬ 
wards, and Michigan Coach Bo Schembech- 
ler was so ecstatic about his 28-0 defeat of 


Purdue that he resorted to mild theatrics. 
Skladany, who set Big Ten records with a 
56.5-yard punting average on four kicks and 
a 59-yard field goal, likes to pronounce words 
in reverse and after the game gave renditions 
of two of his favorites: Esor Lwob. Buckeye 
Safety Tim Fox, who ran 20 yards with an 
intercepted pass for a touchdown and then 
did a somersault in the end zone, explained 
his antics by saying, “1 get tired of people 
doing all those dances." Fox' act stole the 
show front a hot-air balloon painted to look 
like a giant tomato that floated over the sta¬ 
dium advertising a pizza parlor. Other happy 
Buckeyes were Archie Griffin, whose 127 
yards gave him a career total of 5,007, and 
Pete Johnson, whose two touchdowns set a 
Big Ten season record of 21. As lor Schcnt- 
bechler, it was Rick Leach, a left-handed 
freshman quarterback, who put him in high 
spirits by passing for 218 yards. "On only 
nine passes," marveled Bo as he exuberantly 
cranked up his left arm and feigned horror 
about throwing so often. Six of Leach's toss¬ 
es were caught, five by Jim Smith, one for 
an 83-yard touchdown that was the longest 
pass play in Wolverine history. 

Minnesota’s Tony Dungy hit on 17 of 25 
passes for 193 yards in a 33-9 bombing of 


Northwestern. Michigan State survived six 
turnovers to down Indiana 14-6. Iowa, with 
its highest point total in 72 games, won its 
second game in a row for the first time since 
1969 by defeating Wisconsin 45-28. 

Nebraska took advantage of Oklahoma's 
loss and moved to the top of the Big Eight 
with a 12-0 decision over Kansas State. Tail¬ 
back Monte Anthony picked up 107 yards 
for the Cornhuskers, and Tony Davis added 
74. Missouri wiped out Iowa State 44-14. 
Colorado got 196 yards from Fullbacks Ter¬ 
ry Kunz and Jim Kclleher in a 17 7 defeat 
of Oklahoma State. 

Georgia Tech came to Notre Dame with 
the best rushing average in the country 
376.4 yards a game—and looked like it would 
live up to its stats when Pat Moriarily dashed 
38 yards on the first play. From there on, 
though, the Yellow Jackets' running game 
was pinched ofi'and Notre Dame's went into 
high gear. Irish Halfback Jerome Heavens 
scored on runs of 16 and 73 yards and had 
148 yards all told, five more than Tech, which 
lost 24-3. The Yellow Jackets were also frus¬ 
trated when they passed, all four attempts 
failing. 

Third-straight league titles were sewed up 
by Tulsa, which walloped Missouri Valley 
coMimicrf 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


foe Drake 70-7, and by Miami of Ohio, 
whose Sherman Smith scored four times in 
a 44-21 romp over Mid-American opponent 
Western Michigan. A month after being de¬ 
moted to third string because he kept fum¬ 
bling, Tailback Jamie Franklin scored three 
touchdowns as Maryland beat Cincinnati 
21-19. 


1. Ohio State (9-0) 

2. Nebraska (9-0) 3. Oklahoma (8-1) 


EAST -I think Johnny Evans’ quick 
kick was the nicest thing I've seen since I 
met my wife," said North Carolina State 
Coach Lou Holtz after upsetting Penn Slate 
15-14. Evans got one olfhis boot on a third- 
and-21 play in the fourth period, an 81-yard- 
er that finallystopped rollingon Penn Stale's 
10. The Wolfpack had battled back from a 
14-0 deficit, taking the lead on Jay Sherrill's 
24-yard field goal early in the fourth quar¬ 
ter. North Carolina State's touchdowns both 
came on one-yard plunges by Ted Brown, 
and its victory was sealed when Chris Bahr 
missed a last-ditch 46-yard field goal. 

A counterpoint to that miss was a hit on 
a 38-yarder by Bill McKenzie with four sec¬ 
onds to go that enabled West Virginia to jolt 
Pittsburgh 17-14. McKenzie, a sophomore 
walk-on, had kicked only one field goal in 
high school and but two all season. Pitt's 
Tony Dorsett, who ran for 107 yards, had 
made it 14-14 on a nine-yard pass play in 
the fourth period and it seemed that Coach 
Bobby Bowden of West Virginia would have 
to settle for his first tic in 22 years of coach¬ 
ing. But his Mountaineers got the ball for 
one last time with 10 seconds to go, and 
Quarterback Dan Kendra set up the field 
goal with a 26-yard pass to Randy Swinson. 
McKenzie's boot put the icing on a couple 
of birthday cakes—Mountaineer Field's 
50th and Bowden's 46th. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

offense: Bob Farnham, a 5' 10" end from 
Brown, set an Ivy League single-game record 
with 14 pass receptions, scored one touchdown 
and accounted for 186 yards as the Bruins tore 
into Cornell for a convincing 45-23 victory. 

defense: Although hampered by a dislocated 
kneecap. Tackle Mike Butler was a big factor 
in Kansas' 23-3 upset of Oklahoma, making six 
tackles, forcing a Sooner fumble and perking 
up the surprisingly resolute Jayhawk defense. 


With Bob Bateman and Paul Michalko 
completing 25 of 42 passes for 363 yards. 
Brown crumpled Cornell 45-23. That win, 
coupled with Harvard's loss to Princeton, 
moved the Bruins (4-0-1) to the top of the 
Ivy League. Early in the fourth quarter, with 


the Crimson trailing 24-0, hundreds of Har¬ 
vard fans began leaving the stadium to beat 
the traffic. As soon as they did the Crimson 
got under way, too. Sophomore Quarterback 
Tim Davenport, who had played just three 
minutes all season, rallied Harvard for 20 
points in 7*/i minutes before running out of 
magic. Yale (4-1) tied Harvard for second 
place, stopping Penn 24-14 as Don Gesicki 
gained 164 yards rushing. Dartmouth, which 
had knocked off Columbia for its 300th vic¬ 
tory in 1937 and for its 400th in 1960, kept 
the sequence going with a 22-17 come-from- 
behind win for its 500th. 

Four touchdowns each by Glen Capriola 
of Boston College and Curt Edwards of Rut¬ 
gers spurred their teams to romps, 31-0 over 
Army and 48-6 over Lafayette. Massachu¬ 
setts, getting three touchdowns from Rich 
Jessamy, beat Holy Cross 45-13 to post its 
eighth win. 

1. Penn State (8-2) 

2. West Virginia (7-2) 3. Pittsburgh (6-3) 

WEST A foot, an arm and lots of 

strong legs earned Pacific Eight wins for 
Stanford, California and UCLA. As the 
clock atop the Los Angeles Coliseum peri¬ 
style ticked off the final minute Stanford's 
Mike Langford jogged in place, did deep 
knee bends, ‘‘anything to keep warm and 
build my concentration,” he said. Langford, 
who had already kicked a 55-yard field goal, 
knew he would soon be called upon because 
USC and Stanford were deadlocked at 10-all. 
With five seconds left, the Cardinals called a 
time-out. Langford, whose 33-yardcr in the 
final nine seconds had lied Michigan two 
months ago, hit this time from 37 yards out 
fora 13-10 victory that enhanced Stanford's 
chances for a Rose Bowl trip and virtually 
eliminated USC’s. 

At Berkeley's Memorial Stadium, a sign 
read next home game, rose bowl. With 
Joe Roth finding his receivers on 24 of 37 
passes for 380 yards and four touchdowns, 
the Golden Bears won 27-24 over Washing¬ 
ton, which had previously yielded only 70.5 
yards passing per game. Steve Rivera had 
10 receptions for 183 yards and two TDs. 
That gave Rivera 29 catches in the last three 
games and 44 for the season. The Huskies, 
however, were not easily subdued, especially 
Fullback Robin Earl, who hammered out 
130 yards in 30 carries. Washington Coach 
Don James refused to settle for a tie with a 
late field-goal attempt, saying, ‘‘It was all 
or nothing. We wanted the bowl, too.’’ On 
fourth down from the Bear 29, the Huskies 
passed. Incomplete. But wait 1 California had 
12 men on the field. Penalty. Another chance. 
From the 24, Washington tried a second pass 
but this too fell incomplete. 

A third team with a rosy outlook was 
UCLA, which legged its way past Oregon 
50-17. The Bruins outrushed the Ducks 162 


yards to one as they built up a 20 0 first-pe¬ 
riod lead. Every one of UCLA’s 479 yards 
came on the ground, with Quarterback John 
Sciarra scampering for 109 yards. Sciarra 
broke loose for scoring runs ot 10, 22 and 
seven yards as he brought his touchdown to¬ 
tal to 13. 

All of which means that if UCLA (4-1) 
takes its final two games from Oregon State 
and USC it will go to the Rose Bowl be¬ 
cause it has beaten both California (5-1)and 
Stanford (4-1), who will face each other in a 
season-endcr on Nov. 22. 

Undefeated Arizona State figured to have 
an easy time in a Western AC tussle against 
Wyoming, a loser in seven of eight games. 
And certainly the Sun Devils would not have 
to worry about Cowboy runners, for State 
had not given up a touchdown on the ground 
all year. Whereupon Wyoming ripped for 
275 yards and three touchdowns on the 
ground. After a fourth-quarter Cowboy 
touchdown made the score 21-20 State, Wy¬ 
oming Coach Fred Akers decided to go for 
the two-point conversion, but Safety John 
Harris stacked up the run. Freddie Williams, 
who boosted his running yardage to 1,108 
with 174 yardsand scored twice, was the Sun 
Devils’ prime mover. 

Sixty-four passes filled the air as Arizona 
rallied to defeat previously unbeaten San Di¬ 
ego Slate 31-24. Wildcat Bruce Hill complet¬ 
ed 14 of 20 for three touchdowns and 169 
yards, while Craig Penrose of the Aztecs was 
25 for 43 for 258 yards and two touchdowns. 
But three of Penrose’s tosses were picked olT, 
the final one with 35 seconds remaining to 
preserve Arizona's win. 

1. Arizona State (9-0) 

2. UCLA (6-2-1) 3. USC (7-2) 

SOUTHWEST Two brothers 

and a barefoot freshman were instrumental 
in Southwest Conference wins by Texas and 
Texas A&M. Sophomore Fullback Earl 
Campbell rumbled past the 1,000-yard mark 
with 133 yards and scored twice to bring his 
touchdown total to 12 as the Longhorns 
whipped Baylor 37-21. One of his TDs was 
set up by his freshman brother Tim, a de¬ 
fensive end. with the first of his two fumble 
recoveries. 

Shoeless Tony Franklin kicked field goals 
of 50, 35 and 27 yards as the Aggies toppled 
SMU 36-3. Linebacker Ed Simonini contrib¬ 
uted a 48-yard scoring jaunt after picking off 
a fumble in midair. Texas Tech crunched 
TCU 34-0, and Arkansas overcame Rice 
26-16 as Steve Little kicked four field goals. 

Virginia Tech and Houston amassed 49 
points in the second half, the Gobblers win¬ 
ning 34-28 when Linebacker Doug Thacker 
returned an interception 34 yards for a TD. 

1. Texas A&M (8-0) 

2. Texas (8-1) 3. Arkansas (6-2) 
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On June 8, 1973, Bob Yoder of the Amity 
Supply Company electronic store made a 
deposit at the First Federal Loan & Savings Asso¬ 
ciation. In the window to be exact. 

It was a 12'(diagonal) Sony Trinitron 
color TV. 

On that date, the set was turned on. And it 
wasn't turned off until June 28,1975, when it beat 
Sony's previous record. 

It played continuously for 18,000 hours. 
Without repairs. Without adjustments. 

The care that goes into the making of our 
sets, is why we're known for excellent perform¬ 


ance. And this was one performance test an 
entire city got to watch and enjoy. Because rain 
or shine, that set stayed on. 

And on the darkest, dreariest days of the 
year, the brightest spot in Pottstown was our 
picture (thanks to our one-gun, one lens 
Trinitron® system). Both color and picture were 
never less than perfect for each day of the 
107 weeks it played. 

At an average of five hours daily viewing 
time, the set would have run for almost ten years. 

Let the bankers have their hours. Sony 
works overtime. 


The longest running show 
in Pottstown, Pa. 



OFFICE HOURS 

MONDAY THRU THURSDAY 
9:00 AM TO 5:00PM 
FRIDAY 

9:00AM TO 6:00PM 



horse racing/ Wif/iam Leggett 



O.K., bring on the boys 

Nelson Bunker Hunt’s 3-year-old filly Nobiliary won an impressive 
International—and prepared to hook up with colts in Florida races 


N obiliary is a 3-year-old and good. 

Really good—and perhaps far more 
than that. Last June she finished second 
in the English Derby at Epsom Downs, 
the first filly in the money in that classic 
in nearly 70 years. And what she did 
Jasl week in Ihe24ih running of the SI50,- 
000 Washington, D.C., International at 
Maryland’s Laurel Race Course stamps 
her as something rare yet enduring, a fil¬ 
ly to build dreams on. She is right there 
with Ruffian, Susan’s Girl, Dahlia and 
Allez France of recent vintage and per¬ 
haps eventually she will rank with Gal- 
lorettc, Twilight Tear, Regret and Top 
Flight, heroines of the past. 

In midstretch of the International, No¬ 
biliary, despite sticky 80° heat and a 10- 
minute delay at the starting gate, which 
should have dissipated some of her en¬ 
ergy, had been carrying the lead for more 
than I x /x miles, blinking her taillights at 
(he best field ever to compete in the race. 
And then, indomitably, she dug in to win 
by three-quarters of a length under a fine 
ride by Sandy Hawley. In the bizarre his¬ 
tory of the International only two other 
horses had raced in front for that long 
and mustered the resolution required to 


continue on and win. The first was Bald 
Eagle in I960, and by doing so he earned 
the American handicap championship. 
Three years later Mongo became the sec¬ 
ond and was named only the year’s cham¬ 
pion on grass for it, because the horse 
Mongo beat that day was Kelso, who had 
won eight consecutive stakes before the 
International on the way to the fourth 
of his five straight Horse of the Year 
titles. 

Behind Nobiliary on Saturday were 
the first three finishers in this year's Prix 
de I'Arc de Triomphe, the world's most 
prestigious horse race; the 1974 Epsom 
Derby winner; Italy's premier runner; 
America's top grass horse; and the win¬ 
ner's own stablematc. Dahlia, a million¬ 
airess and the only 3-year-old filly before 
Nobiliary to win an International. That 
was in 1973. When Nobiliary got to the 
winner's circle she had to sustain a friv¬ 
olous claim of foul, and she had enough 
spunk left to break the shank holding her 
and run off free for something like an 
eighth of a mile. 

Those who do not follow racing close¬ 
ly may have looked upon this year's in¬ 
ternational as greatly diminished because 


Sandy Hawley's light touch brings Nobiliary 
in over Comtcsse do Loir (nose just visible). 

three of the horses who were supposed 
to be there—Forego. Wajima and Allez 
France—never made it. In the fortnight 
before the race Forego and Allez France 
were injured, while Wajima's owners just 
plain decided to duck out of what had 
been announced as his last race before 
retiring to stud. All three, though, would 
have been suspect, for neither Forego nor 
Wajima had ever raced on grass, and Al¬ 
lez France, despite the excellence of her 
bloodlines and the heft of her bank ac¬ 
count—SI,386,146, tops among female 
horses—has a gap in her record as wide 
as the Bois de Boulogne. She has never 
won a race at any track other than Long- 
champ and Chantilly. 

Nobiliary is a true internationalist. 
Her sire. Vaguely Noble, raced in France 
and England and now stands at Gaines- 
tvay Farm on Paris Pike in Lexington, 
Ky. Owner Nelson Bunker Hunt is from 
Texas and races horses in Australia, Ire¬ 
land, Italy and New Zealand as well as 
England, France and the United States. 
Trainer Maurice Zilber was born in 
Egypt, the son of a Turkish mother and 
a Hungarian father with a French pass¬ 
port. Hawley is out of Oshavva, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Nevertheless, there were wrinkles on 
Nobiliary's International invitation. She 
really wasn’t asked in the way the other 
eight starters were. Dahlia is Hunt's fa¬ 
vorite, but he wanted Nobiliary in the 
International, too, partly because, like 
Dahlia, she was sired by Vaguely Noble, 
in whom Hunt has a 50 r " f interest; he 
also thought she could do well on the 
Laurel grass. 

“I suppose you could say that I forced 
her into the race a little bit," said Hum. 
"I suggested her strongly to John Scha- 
piro [the originator of the International]. 
John sometimes can use a little advice 
on who he asks to come and I gave him 
mine about Nobiliary. I was willing to 
pay her way just to give her the chance.” 

Now that she has made the most of it, 
Hunt can use Nobiliary to try to fulfill a 
goal he has long coveted. This winter the 
filly will be shipped to Florida to pre¬ 
pare for a winter campaign in the U.S. 
The Hialeah meeting is rich in turf races 
such as the 550,000 Bougainvillea Hand¬ 
icap and the 5100,000 H ialcah Turf Cup. 

continued 
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The Insurance Sfore 




Welcome to 

fnsM^ncc 


Over 3,000,000 
Continental Insurance 
policies sold last year. 


welcome to 




The 


What's the reason people bought 
so many Continental policies? 

In some cases, it’s low price. 

Today, insurance companies 
don’t all charge the same rates. In 
fact, several recently published sur¬ 
veys show rates vary widely. So now, 
more than ever, it pays to shop and 
compare. 

In some cases, it's better 
coverage. 

Take our unique PCP Plan, the 
all-in-one plan. It lets you combine 
separate policies on your home, 
your car, and yourself all into one 
neat little package that actually 
gives you more insurance coverage 
for your insurance dollar. 

In some cases, it's qualityservice. 

With a Continental policy, you 
get 24-hour toll-free Dial-A-Claim 
Service—backed by over 1600 
claims adjusters located through¬ 
out the United States and Canada. 

In some cases, it's our product 
line. 

We sell more kinds of personal 


Continental Insurance 

featured at 

The Insurance Store 


and business insurance than most 
other insurance companies. 

In some cases, it's the idea be¬ 
hind The Insurance Store. 

Each Store is owned by an inde¬ 
pendent agent. Unlike agents who 
represent Allstate or State Farm 
only, independent agents offer you 
a variety of companies, including 
Continental. So under one roof, you 
can do all your shopping. Then 
select. Not merely settle. 

In some cases, it’s all of the 
above. 

If any or ail of them interest you, 
visit your nearest Insurance Store. 
To find it, just check 
the Agent listing 
under Continental 1 
Insurance in the 
Yellow Pages. 





















BRING THE WORLD'S LEGENDARY 

S ports Illustrated offers you a limited-edition art 
collection of "Original-Autographed Sporting Prints!' 




JACK DEMPSEY VS. GENE TUNNEY JOE LOUIS VS. MAX SCHMELING 

- recaptured in their historic second bout - portrayed in their highly charged second prizefight 

Paint*id by Gustav Rehberger Painted by Bob Peak 

Each print is hand-signed by Dempsey and Tunney Each print is hand-signed by Louis and Schmeling 



EDDIE ARCARO 

on Citation as the thrilling Triple Crown Winner 
Painted by Daniel Scnwartz 

Each print is hand-signed by Eddie Arcaro 


JOE DIMAGGIO 

— hitting safely in his 56th consecutive game 
Painted by Harvey Dinnerstein 

Each print is hand-signed by Joe DiMaggio 


A rteoL 

A unique art-investment opportunity. Each printas available to - 

































ATHLETES INTO YOUR OWN HOME 


Each print is personally signed by the athlete himself. 
And each print is custom-framed and ready-to-hang. 



ARNOLD PALMER 


— winning his 4th Masters Tournament. 
Painted by Bernie Fuchs 

Each print is hand-signed by Arnold Palmer 



JOHNNY UNITAS 

— throwing a touchdown pass. 
Painted by Bob Peak 

Each print is hand-signed by Johnny Unitas 


9^ /0/Um£T 


f 

\ in the world. 


THIS MASTERFUL COLLECTION of Original- 
Autographed Sporting Prints portrays unforget¬ 
table highlights in sports The art, created by 
renowned artists, is so superb you'll actually sense 
the spirit of the sport in your home. And the auto¬ 
graph makes the print thoroughly personal. You will 
find there are few joys to rival the possession of 
enduring art. And you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing your print may appreciate in value through¬ 
out the years. 

Strictly limited edition. 

Each work is limited to only 1500 numbered prints. 
Therefore, at most, 1500 sports lovers will be able 
to experience the pleasure of owning each work 
of art. When these editions were completed, the 
original plates were destroyed This series, there¬ 
fore, can never again be offered Rarity is assured 
The Presentation. 

These works are in an impressively large format. 
They measure 20* x 24" Each print is handsomely 
custom-framed, matted and ready-to-hang A photo¬ 
graph of the actual signing and the legend of the 
athletic achievement is on the reverse side of the art. 
The cost: $75-each. 

To take advantage of this unique opportunity, please 
complete the coupon. All applications will be treated 
on a first come, first serve basis. The framed hand- 
signed work will be shipped to you fully insured 

If not completely satisfied, return the art with¬ 
in 10 days and owe absolutely nothing. 

[~ Sports Illustrated Box C. Lenox Hill Station 
I New York. N Y 10021 I 


Please send me the following 'Living Legends' print(s), 
at $75 00 each, plus $3 50 postage and handling charge 


1 Dempsey vs. Tunney 


Joe DiMaggio 

Louis vs. Schmeling 


Eddie Arcaro 

j Arnold Palmer 


Johnny Unitas 


□ Check or Money Order enclosed 
I Please charge my purchase to 
| □ American Express □ Diner's Club 

j □ Master Charge □ BankAmericard 

| Number_Exp Date- 

Name- 

I Address- 

I City_State_Zip_ 

SI 1117_| 
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Brawny Knit TWill — Here's a masculine doubleknit outfit of 100% texturized “non-glitter" Dacron® polyester that’s 
snag-resistant and easy-to-care-for. The jeans (about $17) and the shirt-jac (about $28.50) possess striking contrast 
stitching and find an ideal complement in the Lee “El Greco" knit shirt (about $16) which features Mediterranean 
scenes. The Lee Company, 640 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. (212) 765-4215. T ^ 

A company of Vcorporation 



HORSE RACING continued 


Hunt will turn Nobiliary over to Train¬ 
er Woody Stephens, who has won more 
than 150 major stakes races in North 
America, including two Internationals 
(with Bald Eagle) and the 1974 Kentucky 
Derby (Cannonade). After the Florida 
season Hunt will ship Nobiliary back to 
Europe. 

‘‘One of the major differences between 
racing in Europe and in this country." 
Hunt said, "is that there is enough mon¬ 
ey in (illy races in the United States so 
that fillies don't face colts too often. That 
isn't so in Europe, so trainers are not 
afraid to send fillies against colts. It could 
be a thing American trainers have been 
wrong about for many years.” Nobili¬ 
ary’s winter stint may well support her 
owner's theory. 

Zilber, the man who sends Hunt's fil¬ 
lies against the colts in Europe, is one of 
the world's finest trainers and poorest 
sportsmen. At 53 he has no peer among 
trainers as a ‘‘jockey knocker." Had he 
been tightening girths in the 11 th centu¬ 
ry he would have been the first in the 
streets of Coventry to find flaws in Ms. 
Godiva's riding style. Zilber knocks them 
all, from Lester Piggott to Yves St. Mar¬ 
tin to Billy Pyers. 

Three weeks ago Zilber criticized 
Sandy Hawley's ride on Dahlia in the 
SI50.000 Canadian International, assert¬ 
ing that the jockey had waited too long 
before moving in the stretch. Hawley 
must be doing something right, though. 
This year his mounts have earned S3.2 
million, up SI million from his best pre¬ 
vious season. At Laurel. Zilber first list¬ 
ed St. Martin to ride Nobiliary and Haw¬ 
ley to ride Dahlia. But he had a pretty 
good idea that wouldn't work because St. 
Martin is too heavy to accept the U7 
pounds assigned to Nobiliary, the light¬ 
weight in the race. Thus, Hawley got to 
ride her. 

"Nobiliary has an extremely sensitive 
mouth,” Hawley said afterward. ‘‘You 
have to use a light touch with her." And 
he did exactly that. 

Zilber was asked what he thought of 
Hawley's performance. “Some days he 
rides well," was the response. 

More important is the fact that No¬ 
biliary will be running in this country, at 
least for a while. With the death of Ruf¬ 
fian, the retirement of Wajirna and Su¬ 
san’s Girl and the sad prospect that grand 
old Forego might not be able to return 
from the latest of his injuries, she is most 
welcome. END 



"You got cash for your old car and didn’t make 
a down payment on your new car? Is that legal, 
or shouldn’t I ask?" 

There are a lot of questions you should ask about car 
leasing. Because, if leasing's for you. you can come out with 
the new car you want and cash for your present car. 

Counsel with a local Chrysler Leasing System member. 

Or see most any Chrysler-Plymouth or Dodge dealer. If leasing 

is right for you. he'll develop a lease based on your kmd of _____ 

driving. But if isn't, he'd be just as happy to sell you a car. lir'A'itiill 



Introducing the BSR 

Silent Performer 



The only rumble from this belt-drive turntable 
comes from our competitors. 

For years expensive manual record- playing devices 
have used belt-drive as a smooth, trouble-free—and 
most important—silent method for transmission pf 
power. Now, our engineers have integrated a 
highly-relined belt-drive system 
into more affordably-priced 
turntables, with features and 
not available in even 
re expensive competitive models. 
We call them Silent Performers. 
Model 20 BPX is a fully automated single- play 
turntable with a precision machined platter, 
multi-pole synchronous motor, 

■ "S" shaped adjustable counter- 
weighted tone arm in gimbal 
mount, viscous cueing, quiet 
Delrin cam gear, dual-range 
anti-skate and much more. 
With base, dust cover, and 
ADC K6E cartridge. 


Consumer Producls Group 
BSR (USA) Lid. 
Blauvelt. N Y 10913 
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Oil has always been used to pro¬ 
duce more oil. But it's no longer the 
plentiful fuel it once was. So today, 
oil companies are substituting 
electricity as an energy source 
wherever possible. 

We’ve been working with them. 
Supplying the products, systems, 
technology, and services to help 
conserve energy. 

Energy-saving ideas like replacing 
gas turbines with electric drives at 
pumping stations on a major pipe- 


The petroleum 
industry is 
conserving energy 
as it produces it. 







We’re helping the petroleum 
industry conserve energy. Because 
every barrel it uses for fuel is one 
less barrel that goes to market. 

For more information, contact your 
local Westinghouse representative 
or write for our petroleum 
capabilities brochure. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Industry Products Company, I 

Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222. 


line. Using utility-supplied power 
and Westinghouse transformers 
instead of inefficient diesel genera¬ 
tors on drilling rigs. And distribut¬ 
ing and controlling the power with 
reliable Westinghouse equipment. 

We're also helping oil companies 
recover energy. They’re expanding 
combustible gas from catalytic- 
crackers through turbines. The 
power is then used to generate as 
much as 11,200 kw of electricity 
with our induction generators, or 
to drive refinery process com¬ 
pressors. 






tennis/ Curry Kirkpatrick 


T his may sound like the begin¬ 
ning of an international espi¬ 
onage plot, but right now, in the 
ramshackle basement of a Victorian 
cottage deep within the grounds of 
the old Ardsheal estate in the par¬ 
ish of Paget outside the glistening 
cobblestones of Hamilton, Bermu¬ 
da, there is a wonderfully mad Brit¬ 
ish wine merchant concocting the 
perfect gift for the tennis player who 
has every string, uh, thing. It is a 
racket with strings on both sides. 

What Robin Blackburne devoutly 
hopes is that people will look before 
they laugh, contemplate the phe¬ 
nomenon before condemning it and, 
especially, that tennis players will 
rush to the net with it before rush¬ 
ing to judgment about his revolu¬ 
tionary creation. 

Blackburne's idea, in short, is to 
eliminate the so-called “wood shot” 
or “miss-hit” by eliminating the 
frame itself from the hitting area of 
the racket. To this end, he has in¬ 
vented one whose strings are con¬ 
structed along the same plane as the 
frame. Rather than ending at the 
frame, the gut or nylon is strung 
through the frame all the way 
around. This gives the racket two differ¬ 
ent string faces and results in nearly solid 
hitting surfaces on both sides, unencum¬ 
bered by the ridges of wood or metal or 
fiber glass or graphite or any other of that 
nasty hard stuff that makes up the frame 
and interrupts the sweet “bing" sound 
of a well-struck tennis shot. 

On first thought, if this instrument 
appears impossible to string and doomed 
to the problems of stress breakage as 
well as excess head weight: if Black- 
burne’s claim that it presents a player 
with “90% more hitting area" sounds 
like gross exaggeration; if the racket it¬ 
self seems too funny looking to be true— 
it probably is, all of that. But the bot¬ 
tom line is that it works. 

Finely honed and wrinkle-free (which, 
if the thing ever gets into mass produc¬ 
tion, it most assuredly will be), this is a 
racket with which you can hit a shot al¬ 
most on the edge and never feel the dif- 



Robin Blackburne, the man behind 
this strange racket, cries "Eureka!” 

Goodby to 
the woodsies 


ference as the ball jets into the deepest 
corner for an outright winner. 

Blackburne, age 42, derived inspira¬ 
tion for this hackers' dream tool from 
the difficult experiences of a doubles part¬ 
ner, George Wardman. Like a few of us 
who tend to grow older rather than 
younger, Wardman, the owner of the 
Coral Beach and Tennis Club in Bermu¬ 
da, found himself having increasing 
problems with “frame shots” as he ad¬ 
vanced into his 60s, playing in the late- 
afternoon light on his private grass court. 

“It infuriated George that he kept hit¬ 
ting these woodsies," says Blackburne. 
“Then one day it suddenly occurred to 
me. Eureka! [Blackburne actually says 
things like woodsies and eureka]. The 
wood of the racket clearly projected half 
an inch out from the strings. If the en¬ 
tire surface were flat rather than ridged, 
there would be almost no wood shots.” 

If this seems more an elementary no¬ 


tion than a discovery for the ages, 
Blackburne is prepared. “A tennis 
ball is struck on the principle of a 
dart board," he says. “You aim at 
the middle, but most darts end up 
all around the circumference. Most 
players hit the ball nearer the frame 
than the sweet spot. Even at the net 
the average player often hits the ball 
on the frame. Only the best pros 
catch the ball in the middle constant¬ 
ly. Yet who among us has not seen 
even Rocket Rod slash one off the 
wood on occasion? 

“Why, at Paris last year, I count¬ 
ed the number of frame shots in the 
men’s doubles at the French Open. 
a At least two or three occurred al¬ 
most every game. I figured that to 
eliminate the ridge on a racket 
would be to find paradise.” 

After long hours spent accumu¬ 
lating drawings and specifications, 
testing different materials, discuss¬ 
ing theories with patent agents and 
keeping his idea secret to the point 
of acting absurdly mysterious while 
carrying around preliminary sketch¬ 
es in a black bag, Blackburne fin¬ 
ished his first prototype two years 
ago. He had used an old Slazenger 
frame, some used nylon string, an iron 
vise and three awls. He worked through 
the night and at dawn rushed to the 
Coral Beach courts only to discover the 
tennis backboard had been removed. So 
he went to a lawyer friend’s home, bor¬ 
rowed a backboard and started hitting 
balls. “Eureka!" Blackburne said again. 
It worked. 

Since then, Blackburne has “restrung” 
almost all the big-name manufacturers' 
models—Wilson, Dunlop, Bancroft and 
Head, even the French Gauthier and the 
new graphite jobs—and some companies 
have expressed interest in production. At 
this point, however, everybody has been 
stumped by the fact that no machine ex¬ 
ists to handle the double strings, by the 
heavy stress factor that causes conven¬ 
tional wood rackets to crack along the 
laminations and by excess head weight. 
Given the trend to lighter rackets, no¬ 
body wants to swing one that may feel 

continued 
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You'll buy your first for what you think it is. 

Ami your second for what you know it is. 

Maybe that's the reason Cadillac repeat ownership is consistent!}/ the highest of any US. luxury car make. 

Cadillac 1§r 





Burlington Socks/Adler 
All Sports Collection 


See them at these fine stores or order by coupon 


CONNECTICUT 

Greenwich 

Richard's 


County Seat I All Stores! 
Jones Lawless (All Stores! 
Yeilding's 


Springdale Gayler s 

Montgomery 

Montgomery Fair 

Tuscaloosa 

Gayler s T uscaloosa 

ARIZONA 

Phoenl. & Tucson 

The Broadway (See Los 
Angelesi 

County Seat 

ARKANSAS 
Lillie Rock 

M M Cohn 

CALIFORNIA 


Willon Oepl SI 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington 

Slrawbndge 4 Clothier 
John Wanjmaker-Sporting 
Goods 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

TheHechtCo (and All 
Suburban Stores! 

Irving's Sporl Shops (and 
All Suburban Stores! 

FLORIDA 

Clearwater. Daytona Beach E 

County Seal 
Coral Gables 

All Sporl Inc 


New Castle 

B 4 B Shoes 
South Bend 

County Seat 

Davenport 

County Seat 

Iowa City 
Bremer s 
SI Clair-Johnson 

KANSAS 
Emporia 
GuysShop 
Kansas Clly 4 Wichlla 
County Seat 
KENTUCKY 
Bowling Grei 


Marlboro 

Wingier s Men s Shop 

New Bedford 

Silverstom's 
Star Store 

Northampton 

Reading 


Wellesley 

Olkens 

Willlamstown 

M Salvatore 4 Sons 

MICHIGAN 

Peak Snorts Center 
Ann Arbor 
County Seal 
Schneider s Sport Shop 
Bay City 
Fords 


Ai s Men's 4 Boys Store 

Sieves Men's 4 Boys 
Elisabeth 

Solomons 

Fort Lee Sports Center 


Morsan s 
Mlllburn 

Fuller Shoes 


Pleasantville 

Talbot slid 

Poughkeepsie 

M Schwartz 4 Co 


Prep 4 College Shop 

Scarmdale 

County Boys 4 Men s 


Suawbridge 4 Clothier I All 
suburban stores mNJ and 


Pittsburgh 

tne Athlete s Fool I All Stores I 
Gimbei s I An Suburban 

Stephan Richard 
Poltstown 
Royal Shoe Store 
Poitsvilie 

Boscov s 

Ouakerlown 

Reading 

Boscov s iAn Sloresl 


Syracuse Goods Dept 

Oey Bros - Men s Furnishings Spring House 


Hahne s-Sporlmg Goods 

Morristown 

Fitzgerald s Sporting Goods 

Neptune 

Sportsman's Shop 


Edward s Hosiery 
Manny's 
Sporting Foot 
Varsity Sporl Shop 

Tarry town 

Shubert's Army 4 Navy 


Jim Davis 

Euclid Tennis 4 Track 
Tom Voisen tennis 4 Sports C 


La Puente 

Tne Grant Boys 

Long Beach 


Los Angeles 

The Broadway 

Bon 2072(Terminal Anne*I 
Los Angelos CA900SI 
May Co (All Stores) 

Send mail orders to 
6th 4 Hill 

Los Angeles. CA 90014 
MJler s Oulposr - All Stores 
m Soulhern Calif 
Robinsons 
Petes Sport Shop 


Harry Finkelstein 
All Sporl. Inc 

Burdme s - Sporting Goods 
Dept (A I Stores) 

County Seat 

Orlando 

County Seat 

Palm Beach 

County Seat 

Pensacola 

Gayler s Cordova 

SI Petersburg 4 Tampa 

County Seat 

GEORGIA 

Alhens. At ante. Augusta. 


The Score Book 
Shohecn s I All Stores) 
Shively Bacon s 

Owensboro 

Leisure Hut 

SI. Matthews 

Bacon s-St Mallhews 

LOUISIANA 

Shreveport 

Counly Seal 
Kemper s Korncr. Lid 

MAINE 

Bangor 


Sherman Shoes 

Dearborn 

Schneider's Sport Shop 

J L Hudson * Men's Fur¬ 
nishings 4 Sporting Goods 
Dept (All Stoics! 

Le Clan Men sweat 

Flint 4 Grand Rapids 

Crosse Pomle Farms 

Grey s Racquet 4 Sporl Shop 
Grosse Pomle Woods 
Lou lacobeii Shoes 
Royal Oak 

Acme Sport Shop 


Hahne s-Sportmg Goods 

Nutley Shoes 

Oakhurst 

Bob Kistm s 

Paramus 

stern s-Sporting Goods Oept 

Pompton Lakes 

Pompton Sportland 

Princeton 

Center Sports 
Hulits Shoes 
The Princeton University 


Summit sport Shop 

Warminster 

Rudolph s 

West Cheslet 

Jake Shur i All Stores) 


Epstei... - 

White Plains T he Bon Ton 

Macys SOUTH CAROLINA 

While Plains Army. Navy Store Columbia 
...... .... Dawsons 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sious Falls 
County Seal 
TENNESSEE 


John Wanamakor 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte. Durham. Winston- 

Counly Seal 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Dickinson 


BcrnArd s Sporl Shop 


Rockland 

Economy Clothes 

MARVLAND 


ILLINOIS 

Counly Seat 

Chicago 


Army 4 Navy Surplus 
Sports Unlimited 
Stanford Sport Shop 


San Bernadlno 

Harris Co 

San Diego 

Folsom's 
Frontier Pro Shop 
Muter s Outpost - 
All Stores 
San Francisco 
Emporium 


Surprise Store 

COLORADO 
Aurora. Colorado Springs 


Cohn 4 Slern 
Counly Seat 
The Home Store 

Marshall Field 4 Co 
Eric Salm 
Wmsberg’s 


J V Walker 4 Son 

County Seat 

Park Forest 

Brown Sporting Goods 

Rockford 4 Schaumburg 

County Seat 

B 4 F^oggery 

INDIANA 

Bloominglon 

Kahn s CIO 

Elwood 

H L leesonsSons 

Fort Wayne. Gteenwood 4 
Indianapolis 


National Sporting Goods 


Finkelslem's Clothiers 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Attleboro 

Boston 

F iiene s (and branches) 
Mickey Finn 

Cambridge 

Tech Co-op (MIT) 

Concord 
Fall River 

LissOepI Slore 


West Bloomfield 

J 6 s Teen Man 
Olympic Sporting Goods 

Ypsitanii 
Tne Peak 
MINNESOTA 
Blame Bloominglon 4 
Brooklyn Park 
Counly Seat 
1 Crookslon 

1 Ed?na * 

Counly Seat 
Minneapolis 

Counly Seal 

Dayton s-Men s Furnishmgs 
4 Varsity Shop 
The Ski Den Sporting Goods 

Minnetonka 

County Seat 
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Freemans 

Rochester 
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MISSISSIPPI 
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OHIO 
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O'Neils 
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Mc.Alpin' 




Indianapol s 

County Seat 


Denver. Englewood. Fori Horschel sSnoes 


Loom 4 Leather 


Plaza Shop 


Jack s Country Squire 


Mail I o your store as listed. 


Please send me these Burlington Socks/Adler All 
Sports Socks. One size (its 10-13. 

Quan. 

Sport 

Price 

Quan- 

Sport 

Price 


Golf 

SI.75 


Hunting/ 



Bowling 

S2.00 


Camping 

S2.50 


Tennis 

$2 00 


Basketbal 

S'.75 


Cycling 

St 75 


Skating 

$2.00 


Football 

$2.00 


Support 

S3-00 


(Add local tax where applicable) 

□ Charge Acct . ^_ 

□ Check or Money Order_ 


SlubbsDept Store 

Holly Springs 

Miller s Dept Store 

Magee 

Neil son s 
MISSOURI 
Hesterlees 
. Florissant 

Fischer sot Florissant 

Famous-Barr 
Sti« Baer Fuller 

Springfield 
Freeman s 

NEBRASKA 

Miiier-Paine 

NEVADA 
Las Vegas 

Tno Broadway (See Los 
Angeles) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord 

Mickey Finn of Concord 

Manchester 


ABA Sports 4 Tennis Shop 

Country Cobbler 

Wet (Held 

Wyatt 8rOS 

West New York 

Schiesmger's 

Willowbrook 4 Woodbridge 

Stem s-Sporting Goods Dept 

Woodbridge 

Abraham 4 Straus - Sporting 
Goods Dept 
Wycoff Ivy Shop 

NEW YORK 

Bedford 

Brewster 

Ben s Men s 4 Boys 

Buffalo 

Laua Sporting Goods 

Saltier s-Men s Furnishings 

Cnappaqua 

Squire5 Men s 4 Boys' 

Cramer's Armory 


HigbeeCo - Sporting Goods Monmg s 
^ Oept Gladewater 


County Scat 

Memphis 

Goldsmith 
Hanes you 
Oak Han 

Nashville 

Castner-Knolt Dry Goods 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

Co"ee s Shop tor Men 4 Boys 
- Colbert's 
Hub Clothiers 

Arlington 4 Dallas 

County Seal 

Culwell 4 Son 
Hagcys Shoes 
Reynolds Peniand 

FortWorth ' 5 

R E Co. 


Ho'combs 


Lazarus-Sporting Goods 

County Seat 
Eldet Bowman 


DuUd » Dept Slum 

Marysville 

Hayes 4 Gray 

Comeli-Bazaar 

R P Kremer Shoes 


County Seat 

Pepper Pike 

Knuth Shoes 

Shaker Heights 
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People s Store 

Steubenville » Toledo 


Foley s-Sporling Goods Dept 
Oshman s Sporting Goods 

Houston, Hurst. Irving 

County Seat 
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McAllen 

Valley Sports Center 

San Angelo 

Gabriors 
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Simon s Sport Shop 
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Harrison Sport Shop 
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t ■ Sporting Goods Dept 
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Pierce Sporting Goods 

PENNSYLVANIA 
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Fan s (All Stores) 


VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville 


Bamberger s-Spo'hng Good!- Farmvilie 
Baldwins 

Harrisonburg 


Doylestown 

Rudolph si All Storesl 


George J Edelman 


Glick Bros Shoe 


Joseph Ney s 

Newport News 

Rice s Nachman s 

Norfolk 

Holheimers 
Rice s Nachman s 

Petersburg 


Thalhimer. 
Roanoke 
Leggett s 


Country Men s 4 Boys 


Portsmouth 
Sheldon s 
NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
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Belleville 
DeBacco Bros Sports Center 
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Coaches Superstars 
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County Seat 

Nanuet Monroeville 

Bamberger s-Sporting Goods The Athlete s Foot 

Hem Nazareth 

Nazareth Sporting Goods 

Newtown Square 


Newburgh 

AI Weiss 

New Rochelle 

Allen Sporl Shop 


Macy s - Spotting Goods Bamberger s-Sportmg Goods 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston 

The Diamond Mens Fur¬ 
nishings 
frankenberger s 


Slate A 4 N Sporting Goods 


New York Clly 

Abraham 4 Sttaus- Spt GdT 
0 4 A Merchandising 
Gimbcl s-Sporting Goods (All 
Macy s Herald Square 
Paragon Sporting Goods 


Philadelphia 

Gimbei s (All suburban 

Gold Medal Spoiling Goods 
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The Trainer's 
Choice. 



"In hockey, players need all 
the leg and ankle support 
they can get, like the kind 
they get from the new 
Equipe sport support sock." 


Montreal Hockey Club 


"Because football is a run¬ 
ning game, we need socks 
that cling to the foot and 
leg and help reduce abra¬ 
sion; the way Burlington 
makes All Sports Socks do." 



“I like the extra absorbency 
of All Sports Socks. It helps 
prevent blisters and gives a 
player sure footing espe¬ 
cially during those long, hot, 
August games." 


"A tennis player's feet are 
always in motion. They need 
the abrasion-resistance and 
moisture absorption of All 
Sports. And they come in 
great stripes and colors, 
too." 


P 

A-/ 





Johnny Omohundro, 
Trainer, St. Louis 
Football Club 


"Those wooden floors are 
murder. The way Equipe 
cushions the foot helps 
absorb that constant pound¬ 
ing. I also like the extra 
support it gives." 


& 

Joan Gillette, 
Trainer. 

Univ of Nevada, 
Las Vegas 


Why else does the Professional Train¬ 
ers Association like All Sports? The 
same reasons you will. There are 43 
different styles in stripes and colors. 
And there are many different construc¬ 
tions in various blends of Hi-bulk 
Orion, cotton and wool. No wonder 
the All Sports Collection is called 
"sports equipment for your feet". It's 
the Trainer's Choice. Shouldn't it be 
your choice? 


Burlington Socks/Adler 
All Sports Collection 

Burlington Socles/Adler, a division ol Burlington Industries at Burlington House, 
New York. N.Y. 10019. Also available in Canada. ©Burlington Industries, Inc. 1975 
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“In the presence of the Great White. 

Peter Benchley 


. time suspends itself.” 


Few moments rival the excitement of meeting a Great White Shark face to face. For Peter Benchley, author 
of Jaws, survival depends on experience and precision equipment. Peter wears the gold Rolex Submariner. 
This Oyster Perpetual, an officially certified superlative chronometer, is carved out of a solid ,t[j. 
block of 18 kt. gold (1680/9290) $3,825. Also available in stainless steel (1680/9315) $490. Write W 
for free brochure, Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc., Rolex Bldg., 665 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022. ROLEX 
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TENNIS continued 


like a five-iron with a watermelon stuck 
on the end. 

That old miracle graphite could be the 
savior of the Blackburne innovation. “It 
used to frighten me that almost no rack¬ 
ets cost over $45," he says, “but sudden¬ 
ly this bloody good graphite number is 
going for $150 and up, and they can’t 
sell enough of them. Graphite’s strength- 
to-weight ratio is staggering. The mate¬ 
rial can withstand the stress my double- 
stringing demands, and it will be light 
enough as well. As for the cost, I remem¬ 
ber the original ball-point pen sold for 
$35 in the 1940s. The demand should far 
exceed the supply for this, too. For a 
while.’’ 

A veteran at the game of revolutionary 
inventions to save mankind, Black- 
burne's recent past is filled with ideas 
whose limes haven't come. He grew up 
in England before moving to Bermuda 
15 years ago and founding the Bristol 
Cellar, that beauteous pink island’s lead¬ 
ing wine merchants. He has since thought 
up a new reading device for hospitalized 
invalids, an original electric razor and a 
snow ski that is so revolutionary he won’t 
even tell his tall, blonde and exquisite 
wife Joy what it is. 

“I’Ve always been dissatisfied with the 
design of things,’’ Blackburne says. “My 
grandfather said. The lazy take the most 
pains,’ and I guess I’m lazy enough to 
work my rear off to find an easier way of 
not working. Or to make a change. Even 
the bastardization of the English lan¬ 
guage by commerce gets to me. I would 
make it against the law to use words out 
of our dictionary as product labels. 
‘Dash,’ ‘Tide,’ ‘Whiz,’ “Velvet Squeeze,’ 
whatever. It’s awful what they’ve done 
to words. Why not name products with 
nonwords? Why not call a soap ‘Pling,’ 
for instance?” 

His family—Joy; their young daugh¬ 
ters, Amanda and Sacha; the cats, Spic 
and Span; and the rabbits, Romulus and 
Remus—all have come to an enviable 
accommodation with the fanciful flights 
of the head of the clan. Likewise, Black- 
burne’s friends and neighbors. “This 
time, with the crazy racket thing," says 
one friend, “I think that Robin’s made 
one too many trips down to the wine 
cellar.” 

But the creator has found solace in and 
gained increasing confidence from the re¬ 
actions to his racket by important peo¬ 
ple in the tennis community. While de- 

cominued 
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A fine addition to any penthouse, 
townhouse, triplex or estate. 

For people who deny themselves nothing. 
Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. 


PRONOUNCE IT "TANKER-RAY" DISTILLED& BOTTLED IN LONDON. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
94.6 PROOF. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS LTD . NY 
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Now-Sankyo Closeup Sound! 

The new Sankyo Sound XL4Q offers remarkable features 
found nowhere else... unless you're willing and able to spend 
$1800. It's the only XL camera with thru-thc-lens metering for 
accurate, perfectly exposed film. A sharp 4 to 1 zoom/macro lens 
lets you focus as close as 2" to infinity and without movie lights! 

Unique stethoscope ear phones let you hear the superb high 
fidelity sound while you're recording—even before you film. 

Ask your dealer for a demo. m esc0 pic Microphone Optional 


n Sankyo 


Inc 13000 s. Athens Way. Los Angeles, Calif. 90061 


Build Your Own Pre-Cut 
HEIRLOOM 

GRANDFATHER CLOCK 

Compare 
Feature 
by Feature 

• 3 A" kiln dried 
Solid Lumber 

• All parts pre¬ 
cision pre-cut, 
mitred and 
dowelled 

• Lumber sanded 
on all sides 

• Fully assembled/ 
precis ion-made 
West German 
Movements 

• All hardware 
included-even 
screws 

Write now for 
FREE Color 
Catalogue of 
complete line of 
Grandfather and 
other clocks. 

HENTSCHELCLOCK 
COMPANY 

Dept 519-N 
16 Ailaniic Avenue 
So. Dennis, Mass 
02660 



Box 0239.Lynchburg. Tenn 37352 


Tennessee Shot Glasses 

Some folks wonder jbout how much whiskey to 
pour in a drink Especially Ihe drinks they make 
lor Inends Weil, these sturdy Jack Daniel shot 
glasses deliver the right amount {\'/ } ounces to 
be exact)every lime They rcEOod lor bar decora- 

Jack Daniel Distillery design in black and gold 
script and Ihe whole set is packed in a nice 
little gift box Set of lour S4.00. Postage included 
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ploring the appearance of the instrument, 
most of the players who have used it ad¬ 
mit it “plays better than it looks." 

Vitas Gerulaitis, the young American 
pro, reached the finals of the Princess 
Hotel Invitational in Bermuda against 
Jimmy Connors recently. He hit with the 
racket a couple of times and said it “felt 
good, easy to get used to.” Gerulaitis told 
Black burne he'd “make a lot of bread 
on it.” And Jack Kramer said he loved 
the idea. 

One morning at breakfast, while dis¬ 
cussing the ignominy of frame shots with 
Kramer, Blackburne dramatically pulled 
some rackets from his black bag. Kra¬ 
mer was awestruck. “Of course,” he ex¬ 
claimed. “You’ve got it!” 

Even if Blackburne hasn't got it, in the 
event that he gets his double-stringed 
brainstorm into production, surely there 
are enough wealthy hackers out there 
who will fall over themselves buying it 
just to be the first on their blocks. Still, 
the inventor opts for the practicality of 
the instrument over the novelty. “Tennis 
is such a percentage game of inches,” he 
says, “that a single shot which does or 
does not go in on match point means 
S25.000 to these professional chaps. Is 
my racket, which would save them that 
point on a frame shot, worth that much? 
At a lower level of play, is it worth more 
than that in pride? Of course it is.” 

Blackburne himself has achieved some 
measure of that pride by using the rack¬ 
et to win the first tournament of his ca¬ 
reer, a mixed-doubles affair at Coral 
Beach. “I can't play with the ancient 
standard thing anymore,” he says. “I 
see one of them lying around and say 
to myself, 'What old-fashioned-looking 
trash.’ ” 

Ah, but what to call the revolutionary 
new weapon? Blackburne has thought of 
affixing his own name to it, calling it 
“Robinsky's Racket." but headmitsthat 
would be ill-advised. If such a unique 
gimmick cannot earn attention on its 
own—surely a thought to be perished— 
it may need something more catchy. Al¬ 
ready it has been suggested to Black¬ 
burne that he go more show biz, that he 
choose a crowd-appealing moniker like 
“Double-Trouble,” for instance. Or 
“The Two-Face." Something like that. 

Lastly, of course, there is always 
“Pling”—if Procter & Gamble hasn’t ar¬ 
rived there first. After all, Robin Black¬ 
burne invented Pling, too. end 
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He does more 
than survive. He lives. 
Because he knows. 

He smokes for pleasure. 

He gets it from the blend 
of Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos in Camel Filters. 

Doyou? 


Turkish and 
Domestic Blend 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Kids play football because they enjoy it. But adults 
want kids to play little league football for a lot of 
other reasons—and that's where all the trouble starts 

by John Underwood 


T he little league football season is in full swing, and we 
are reassured by its advocates and commercial sponsors 
that it is good stuff,, keeping kids off the streets and out of the 
dutches of juvenile authorities. Also teaching them discipline, 
teamwork, respect for authority (i.e., coaches), zone defenses, 
veer and winged-T offenses and the value of making more ef¬ 
fective use of their little bodies—forearms, heads, elbows and 
other weapons. continued 




Kid Football continued 


Little league football, being more costly to operate, did 
not catch on as quickly as Little League baseball (the latter 
is capitalized, courtesy of the Congress of the U.S.), but once 
it did it spread like tidewater across the country. Now, ap¬ 
parently, there is no stopping it. From the lofty hamlets of 
Colorado to the red-neck towns of Mississippi, in spacious 
Montana and spaced-out Manhattan, 8- and 10-year-olds, 
wearing globular helmets that sometimes spin on their heads 
at impact, go to war against other 8- and 10-year-olds, often 
bewildered but always stylish in eight pounds of vinyl, poly¬ 
urethane and viscose tailoring, at SI00 per costume. Minia¬ 
ture cheerleaders bounce up and down like fish on a line, 
cheering indiscriminately (it is difficult at that age to tell of¬ 
fense from defense). Sometimes bands play. 

Little league moms and pops, bursting with pride that 
their youngsters have been detoured from lives of crime, 
crowd the sidelines to encourage them, the veins sticking out 
on their necks. Grown-up officials in striped shirts blow their 
whistles in a cacophony of authority and tower over the ac¬ 
tion like Gulliver over the Lilliputians. Coaches scream and 
yell at the pint-size warriors and sometimes tell the officials a 
thing or two as well, in the best tradition of American ath¬ 
letic encouragement. “I’ve been asked if I sometimes think 
I’m Vince Lombardi,” says one kids’ league coach in Bos¬ 
ton. “Isay that sometimes I think I'm Lombardi and other 
times I think I’m Knute Rockne.” 

Little league football runs along very well-organized lines, 
like Little League baseball, but it comes in a greater variety 
of packaging. Most popular is rmKums „ », lT „ , ooss ,, 
the Pop Warner League, cred¬ 
ited with launching the whole 
business in 1929 when Joseph 
Tomlin, a Philadelphia stock¬ 
broker, formed the league and 
named it after the old Carlisle 
coach, Glenn Scobie (Pop) 

Warner. Warner must have 
made a big impression on 
Tomlin because he also 
named his son after him 
(Glenn, not Pop). 

The Pop Warners have lost 
a little of their luster and a few 
of their members in recent 
years because, for one thing, 
some nitpickers in California 
couldn’t get answers to the 
question of where their regis¬ 
tration money was going. 

They requested a financial 
statement and were refused. 

Nevertheless, the Pop War¬ 
ners still account for 5,700 
teams (about 175,000 young 
people) in 39 states and Mex¬ 
ico, and make up the only na¬ 
tional group. Other local and 
regional leagues such as Foot¬ 
ball United International, 

American Youth Football 


and Khoury League have sprung up like pizza parlors across 
the country and are structured along similar lines, usually 
requiring a franchise for the league, and proof of birth and 
registration fees of $ 10 to $30 for players. Those whose par¬ 
ents do not pony up get their unconditional release. 

League makeup does vary. If a parent has the nerve, he can 
shove Junior into the Dallas recreation department's foot¬ 
ball program at five, providing he is potty-trained, but usu¬ 
ally a boy must reach the ripe old age of seven before he is 
strapped and cushioned and sent to battle. Leagues are di¬ 
vided by age (7- and 8-year-olds, 9- and 10-year-olds, on to 
15) or by grades in school; and by weight (40-to-70-pound 
“tiny tots,” 50-to-80-pound “junior peewees,” on up to 150- 
pound “giant bantams”—nomenclature differs regionally). 

The kids must wear suspension helmets, face guards, 
mouthpieces, hip and kidney pads, cleats (or sneakers) and 
thigh and knee guards. For the most part they play their 
games on regulation fields, with paid adult officials. Injuries 
are said to be minimal; some coaches would have you think 
they are nonexistent. The figures are indeed impressive— 
one broken bone in 17 years of play in Pop Warner ball in 
Boston, etc. Certainly, trussed up the way they are, and 
incapable at seven or so of delivering many foot-pounds of 
force per square inch, the kids are relatively safe. The only 
danger would seem to be muscle and eye strain from lug¬ 
ging home and studying the thick pro-type playbooks some 
pro-minded coaches dispense. 

There is a long list of “name" coaches who have been, or 
are, in the program. Former 
LSU halfback and ex-pro Ray 
Coates and Dr. Les Horvath, 
the Heisman Trophy winner 
from Ohio State, coach kids. 
So do Charlie Doud, star 
tackle at UCLA, and Leon 
Clarke, an ex-USC and Rams 
end. Many other coaches have 
played at the college, or at 
least the high school, level or 
have learned a lot watching 
weekend games on television. 
The latter pick it up as they go 
along, together with fanatical 
enthusiasm for kids’ football. 
That Boston coach (Lombar- 
di-Rockne) was quoted by the 
Globe as saying the three 
things in his life he is proudest 
of are his family, the Marine 
Corps and his association 
with Pop Warner football. 
Others take their glory where 
they find it. One San Francis¬ 
co coach’s claim to fame is 
that some years ago, while 
holding tryouts on a patch of 
grass near Kezar Stadium, he 
selected a dozen players and 
told O. J. Simpson to go home. 
The animal clubs—Elks, 
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Lions et al .—put money into the act, as do dry-cleaning es¬ 
tablishments, mortuaries, taco emporia and pest-control 
firms. Around Boston, Pop Warner has franchises in ^com¬ 
munities, each operating on an annual budget of about SI7,- 
000. There are 2,448 players on 115 teams in the Minne¬ 
apolis Park Board lineup. In the Detroit area 200 teams 
play in three counties. In Southern California exact figures 
are not kept, but estimates range from 800 to 1,000 teams, 
or about 30,000 players. Outside Kansas City, Johnson 
County, Kans. has a 40-acre complex on which 11 games 
can be played simultaneously, two under lights at night. As 
many as 10,000 fans may turn out for the Saturday pro¬ 
gram, to say nothing of 1,500 girl cheerleaders. Houston 
has 11 separate booster clubs soliciting donations, publish¬ 
ing game programs and conducting dances and raffles to 
maintain two stadiums. Individual clubs sell advertising 
space on the fences, and seven adults are assigned to take 
up collections and maintain order at each game. In Il¬ 
linois, kids’ league banquets are said to be more elaborate 
than those of many high school or college teams. Trophies 
and gifts are passed out like supermarket flyers. The boys' 
pictures appear on the place mats. “It’s too much,” says 
the athletic director at a high school in Elgin, who also 
says he sometimes wonders what it’s all about. 

There have, of course, been many salubrious side effects 
of the kids' league phenomenon, according to its advocates. 
The A few York Times reported some years ago that delin¬ 
quency was truly on the wane in Westchester County be¬ 
cause of the lessons being 
learned on the playing fields 
of Scarsdale. Dean Rusk was 
seen there, coaching his son in 
the kicking of a football. En¬ 
tire communities have mobi¬ 
lized around their little Pack¬ 
ers or Redskins. InLevittown, 
on Long Island, community 
spirit seized and uplifted (by 
prop jet) 25 parents who es¬ 
corted their 12-year-old he¬ 
roes to a Daytona Beach 
“bowl” game. Travel money 
was gleaned from door-to- 
door candy sales and by put¬ 
ting the touch on local mer¬ 
chants. 

Teams have been sent to 
other midget bowls—to the 
Steeler in Fontana, Calif.; the 
Junior Liberty in Memphis; 
the Junior Orange in Miami; 
the Auto in Grosse Pointe, 

Mich.; the Carnation Milk, 

Santa Claus, Sunshine, Piggy 
Bank and Mighty Mite bowls 
elsewhere. Several years ago a 
Pop Warner team from Mar¬ 
in County, Calif, was flown, 
with parents, to the Honolulu 
Bowl, at a cost of $ 10,000. The 


money was raised by public subscription, much to the con¬ 
sternation of some stick-in-the-muds who reasoned that the 
money could have financed three more teams, or 105 boys, 
in regional competition. The junketeers didn’t help matters 
by allocating $500 to an all-parents cocktail party. 

Detractors of midget football have not been heard from 
much lately, but there are still some around. They include 
George Welsh, the Navy coach and ex-All-America quarter¬ 
back, who said right out the other day that he was “abso¬ 
lutely opposed” to it. Welsh thinks organized football is too 
tough a game, physically, mentally and emotionally, for 8- 
and 9-year-old children, and that they become mired in it too 
early. “A kid becomes a tackle at eight and he stays a tackle 
the rest of his life," Welsh says. “How could that be much 
fun? At his age he should be learning all the skills. He should 
learn to throw and catch and run with the ball.” 

Pickup games would be better, Welsh believes, because 
football presents unique problems in this respect. A Little 
League baseball player, no matter what his position, gets to 
throw, catch, hit and run bases. All basketball players get to 
dribble, pass and shoot the ball. Football—formal, 11-men- 
to-a-side, blood-and-guts football—could be played with a 
pecan waffle as far as offensive tackles or guards are con¬ 
cerned. They wouldn’t have to know the difference. This 
truth is not lost on the kids, though some do prefer to hide in 
a position that will not draw much attention (or criticism). 
And perhaps there are others who view it as did 12-year-old 
George Kinkead of St. Paul, who was put at offensive guard 
a couple of seasons ago and 
came home in tears. "They 
got me playing the position 
that pays the least," he wailed. 

Larry Csonka went out to 
watch a boys' team practice 
one afternoon in Fort Lauder¬ 
dale and was appalled. Cson¬ 
ka is not a man who recoils 
from spilled blood, his or any¬ 
body else’s, but he was horri¬ 
fied by little league football. 
"The coaches didn’t know 
much about what they were 
doing,” he said. “They just 
yelled a lot. They acted like 
they imagined Lombardi or 
Shula would act. Why, they 
had those 8-year-olds running 
gassers [postpractice wind 
sprints], for crying out loud.” 

Csonka will not let his two 
sons play in the kids' leagues. 
“Take a little kid, put him 
under the pressure of a big 
championship game before 
his parents and his entire 
world, and it can be very bad 
for him,” he said. "Especially 
if he loses. The whole coun¬ 
try loves football, and so do 
I. But parents don't stop to 
continued 
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consider all the things that can go wrong 
for a young fellow pushed into that kind 
of pressure. For one thing, he can come 
home with a handful of teeth. Worse, 
he can come home soured on athletics 
for life.” 

The problem of the jaded peewee ath¬ 
lete is no laughing matter to Jim Nelson, 
who has been coaching for 26 years at a 
small Missouri college. Nelson yearns for 
the good old days, "not because we did 
everything right, but because we had fun. 
Nobody watched us play, and the fact 
that we played anyway proves we had 
fun. Now you see kids who’ve played lit¬ 
tle league five or six years. By the time 
they get to high school they’ve already 
been to bowl games and all-star games 
and had all that attention. What’s left? 
It’s too bad, because they need football 
more at the high school level. Not many 
sixth-graders are exposed to liquor and 
cars and drugs. High school kids are. 
They need an interest like football.” 

The burned-out football player is not 
unusual, of course, but when Minnesota 
Viking Center Scott Anderson quit train¬ 
ing camp last summer he pointed out that 
he’d been playing organized football 
since he was eight and had had a bellyful. 
It doesn’t have to take that long. Gerald 
Astor, writing in The New York Times 
Magazine, told of a Ridgefield, Conn. 10- 
year-old with “star potential” who quit 
because he tired of practicing "every day 
after school” and of “never having time 
for myself." And of a 13-year-old who 
was alienated from his peers by a coach 
in Westchester who objected to the boy’s 
dad dragging him home to supper at 
6:15, since it was 45 minutes before quit¬ 
ting time. "The coach thinks football is 
the only thing in the world,” said the boy. 
He retired at 13. 

A more widely shared complaint 
against kids’ football, one that applies to 
any regimented kids’ sport, is that it 
brings the virtues of adulthood down 
upon all those little heads. It is argued 
that too many parents and coaches are 
bequeathing to children the same dogged 
intensities that make them the cocktail- 
party bores they are today. It is also 
claimed that many parents eagerly clog 
the sidelines to hurl profanity at coaches, 
players and officials. A California psychi¬ 
atrist once took a tape recorder to a little 
league football game and set it up near 
the stands. “You’ve never heard such 
vile, vicious language,” he said. “With 

continued 
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clenched fists and livid faces those par¬ 
ents goaded their children with nasty nee¬ 
dling [and] yelled at the referee as if he 
were a criminal!” 

Such gung-ho parents flock to the kids’ 
leagues. Or become coaches. In Scars- 
dale, Gerald Astor wrote, one coach ad¬ 
dressed an errant young warrior as “you 
stupid bastard.” Others simply call their 
irresolute players “stupid,” “slowpoke,” 
“dumbass” or, when things are really 
bad, “crybaby.” 

As a result, even the less outgoing 
adults sometimes feel coerced into join¬ 
ing the fun, to protect their interests. Says 
a little league mom in south Florida, “If 
you want your kid to play, and not get 
yelled at too much, you volunteer. Your 
husband becomes an assistant coach. 
You become a sideline regular. You run 
car pools and work refreshment stands. 
You never get supper on before 8 p.m., 
and you develop sciatica sitting on fold- 
up parade stools.” Another mother, tak¬ 
ing a more direct route, wound up in di¬ 
vorce court after her friendly persuasion 
made too noticeable an impact on the 
head coach. The coach said he knew he 
was hooked when he made her boy—who 
“ran like a cow on ice”—a starting half¬ 
back. 

Within what has been described as this 
“rat’s nest of psychological horrors,” it is 
not unusual for a child to have his parent 
and/or coach falsify his birth certificate 
to get him into a favored division, one in 
which he might excel. Or submit to star¬ 
vation diets to make a weight. One coach 
in Florida says that he sees these kids 
“flying around so high on diet pills they 
can barely tell you their names.” 

A parent can ruin his son early, accord¬ 
ing to one Kansas City child psychiatrist, 
“by making him feel like a scrunge for 
not playing football” when the son might 
be more inclined toward the piccolo. But 
the coach deserves as much credit; and 
coach and father may be one and the 
same. Chuck Ortmann, the former Mich¬ 
igan All-America who quit as chairman 
of a league in Glen Ellyn, Ill. in which 
strife and debate over recruiting viola¬ 
tions had long been rampant (a fist to the 
lip of a league official ended one discus¬ 
sion), believes that if kids’ football does 
not turn boys into men, it certainly turns 
men into boys. “They want to win at 
any cost," he says. “They tell their play¬ 
ers, ‘Go out there and break that guy’s 
arm.’ They won’t even let all their kids 
continued 
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play. Forty on a team, but only 11 or 14 
play much.” 

One poignant protest from a little 
league mom appeared in a recent letter 
to The Miami Herald. Her son's coach 
screamed at referees, screamed into the 
faces of the boys and, worst of all, al¬ 
lowed only 12 of his 18 players to play. 
She wrote, "The other boys sat on the 
bench for the second week in a row, not 
being allowed in for even one play. These 
are 11-year-olds who give up every night 
of the week to practice, come home late, 
tired, dirty, hungry, but with the thought 
it will be worth it when they play on Sat¬ 
urday. Ha." In Minneapolis, adults run¬ 
ning one "midget" division silenced this 
kind of insubordination by waiving the 
must-play rule for 12- and 13-year-olds. 
By that age, said a suburban little league 
official, the inferior players "know it’s 
not their sport.” 

With so much riding on the outcome— 
bowl bids, adult egos, bragging rights at 
the local pub—it was predictable that vi¬ 
olence would creep into kids’ football, 
and last month in Kissimmee. Fla. a mob 
of adults attacked four coaches of a win¬ 
ning team of 12-year-olds with clubs and 
pipes, sending one coach to the hospital. 
A cry from the crowd, “He’s dead!” ap¬ 
parently satisfied the mob and it with¬ 
drew just before the police arrived. The 
coach was not dead, only unconscious for 
four hours. One little league pop in Mi¬ 
ami got into a fistfight with a coach who 
wasn't playing his son at his idea of the 
right position. A coach in Palm Beach 
strode to the center of the field after a par¬ 
ticularly heartbreaking loss and extended 
his hand to the star player of the rival 
team, then punched him in the stomach, 
knocking him down. When he realized 
what he had done, the coach did not wait 
to be suspended. He quit. 

Such incidents have caused massive 
end sweeps into the nearest circuit court, 
where big-league litigation is the next 
thing the little fellows are taught. The 
Optimist Athletic Conference has twice 
been to court in Miami in recent months, 
once when an entire 250-player group 
was expelled and again when a coach was 
suspended for threatening a commission¬ 
er. The teams won reinstatement; the 
coach did not. 

In 1963 The New York Times used the 
word "grotesque” to describe a kids’ 
bowl game it covered on Long Island, 
and Life Magazine pointed out that the 


American Academy of Pediatrics was op¬ 
posed to little guys banging each other 
about because of the vulnerability of 
their epiphyses (the soft bone tips where 
growth originates). Deformities were 
said to be around the corner. Lirn added 
that the greater danger was psychologi¬ 
cal. "In sandlot ball you can always pick 
up and go home," it quoted a Big Ten 
physician as saying, "but in this game 
you must remain in competition. You 
must make your blocks and tackles. This 
can make a boy wary of competitive 
sports—either because of sheer boredom 
or because he’s afraid.” 

It would seem the campaign against 
boredom is one that coaches must wage 
relentlessly in kids’ leagues. When the 
trains pass, the kids stop and watch; 
when the planes go over, they stare. "Let 
a fire truck go by and it's Looney Tunes,” 
says Dickie Macgle, a star halfback at 
Rice in the '50s now coaching little leagu¬ 
ers in Houston. "Suddenly they're out of 
it. I've seen 'em so excited at kickoff, with 
the crowds yell ing and bands playing, that 
the kicker completely missed the ball. 
I’ve seen ’em running for a touchdown 
when their pants fell to their knees. I've 
seen crepe papier draped down from the 
cross bar and when the kids tried to run 
through, they fell down.” 

Maegle is one of those muddled think¬ 
ers who do not object to this kind of fool¬ 
ishness. He thinks kids ought to be al¬ 
lowed to act like kids. So does Galen Fiss, 
an ex-Browns linebacker. The other day 
in Kansas City one of Fiss’ linemen came 
out of the huddle hopping and skipping 
to the scrimmage line. "For an instant, 
our coaches were horrified," said Fiss. 
"That’s not the way you’re supposed to 
approach the line. Then we realized, he’s 
a 10-year-old kid! That’s his way of hav¬ 
ing fun.” 

Bob Cupp is a 35-ycar-old father of two, 
self-described as having a Charlie Brown 
head under a Buster Brown haircut. He 
lives in Tequesta, Fla., a punt and a pass 
up the waterway from Palm Beach. An 
all-sports star in high school, Cupp went 
to the University of Miami on a baseball 
scholarship, played quarterback on his 
service football team (coaching high 
school football on the side), became a 
professional golfer and then a golf-course 
designer. He is still a golf-course design¬ 
er, for Jack Nicklaus, out of Nicklaus’ 
Golden Bear offices in North Palm 


Beach. Cupp is also a professional illus¬ 
trator, and he sings professionally as well 
as in the church choir. 

Bob Cupp is one of those curious peo¬ 
ple who love small children, even their 
own. His only other weakness is that he 
enjoys coaching children, even other peo¬ 
ple’s. He somehow finds time for this year 
round: kids’ football, basketball and 
baseball. Cupp smiles and laughs a lot, as 
though he might know something about 
life that no one else knows. 

He has been coaching little league foot¬ 
ball in both the Miami and Palm Beach 
areas for six years—his son Bobby. 11, 
was recently described in a local paper as 
a “grizzled veteran," which the Cupps 
thought was pretty hilarious—and has 
some revolutionary ideas about what 
ought to be done with kids’ football, 
some of which he has put to the test. 
Cupp thinks that most coaches are not 
necessary, that referees arc not necessary, 
and that parents are not necessary, except 
in a strict biological-familial sense. He 
also thinks every kid should get to touch 
the ball every game—throw it, catch it, 
run with it. But Cupp has learned to ac¬ 
cept, or at least anticipate, the game as it 
is in the small time. 

"We had a coach in one league who 
had access to diet pills,” he says. "The 
kids could get them for nothing. You 
never saw such a hyper bunch. But one of 
’em was a lost cause. He came to the 
weigh-in in his daddy’s heavy rubber suit, 
his face red with sweat. He looked like a 
cherry sticking out of a duffel bag. When 
he took off" his sweat suit, his poor fat lit¬ 
tle body was pink as a salmon, but he 
missed by four pounds. 

"Parents will allow their kids to go 
through any torture to play. This fall the 
boy who’d been kingpin of the 80-pound 
league for two years tried to make the 
weight again. Me dieted and dieted and 
still weighed 86. The coaches told him he 
was good enough to move up to the next 
division. His parents said no. The boy 
didn’t think he was good enough. He 
quit. He couldn’t face not being the star 
anymore. 

"Coaches are as guilty as parents. One 
I know decided to give his team a little 
boost by injecting a stimulant—Benze¬ 
drine, Dexedrine, something—into the 
oranges he always fed them before a 
game. He used a hypodermic and kept 
upping the dosage. After the third or 
fourth game the players started com- 

continutd 
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plaining of headaches and throwing up. 
The coach later admitted to me what he’d 
done, but at the time everybody blamed 
the oranges. 

’’Most of the coaches I have seen, 
more than half. I'd guess, haven’t even 
had high school experience. They teach a 
lot of things wrong, even fundamentals 
like stances and handofTs and blocks. 
They see something on TV, and even 
though they don’t understand it they try 
to put it in. I had a guy try to use an cnd- 
in-motion on us. I pointed it out to the 
referee, and he laughed and threw his 
flag. The coach came running over. 
‘What the hell,’ he said. ‘The Cowboys 
do it, why can’t we?’ The ref explained 
that it wasn't the end the Cowboys had in 
motion, it was the flankerback. 

“The sad thing is, the really qualified 
guy isn’t always the best for kids. Can’t 
always relate. We had one last year who 
had all the credentials and loved the 
game, but he was a wild man. He reduced 
his team to tears daily. I’ve seen him, and 
others, too, manhandle kids, pick them 
up and throw them around. He’d yell 
things at ’em like ‘You’re gonna block if 
I have to kick your ass all afternoon!’ The 
kids were 8-year-olds. They’d just turn to 
jelly, walk off the field crying. Another 
coach criticized him one time for not 
playing some of his lesser kids. He said, 
‘Why should 1 play kids who look up at 
the sky and chew grass while everybody 
else is sucking up their guts in practice?’ 
The other coach said, 'Maybe if the kids 
played more they wouldn’t look at the 
sky so much.’ 

‘‘We had a rule that the son of a father 
or legal guardian who is coaching has to 
play for his father or guardian. I looked 
up one day and a coach was trying to add 
somebody’s grandmother to his coaching 
stafT—a black woman with gray hair who 
happened to have three of the best play¬ 
ers in the area living in her home. Two 
were brothers and one a cousin, all of 
them little O.J.s, just the right age. A gold 
mine. Grandma was their legal guardian. 
When the coach announced at the league 
meeting his plan to add her to his staff, 
the place went up in smoke. You never 
heard such carrying on. He finally with¬ 
drew his motion. 

“This one really ticked me off. One of 
our less charitable coaches had a kid who 
was kinda lousy and the coach didn’t 
want to play him. We have this must-play 
rule where every player is supposed to 


play a scries every quarter. I let mine play 
longer so the poorer players can improve, 
but some don’t think along those lines. 
Anyway, this guy worked out a scheme 
whereby he’d send the poor player. 
No. 50, say, in with, say. No. 60. The 
woman who checks the substitutes—we 
call her the watchdog—checks off 50 and 
60, coming in. Then as soon as 50 gets to 
the huddle he turns around and runs back 
off with the player 60 was sent in for. 

"The watchdog wasn't asked to check 
who went out, only who went in. No. 50 
never played. And nobody caught on till 
the fourth or fifth game, after his team 
had won four straight. The watchdog 
who spotted it couldn't believe her eyes. 
She asked the boy if he’d played at all. 
‘No,’ he said, ‘I just run in and out.’ 

* 'The league called a special meeting to 
decide whether to forfeit the team's 
games or suspend thecoach,or both. The 
league president made a good case for 
throwing the coach out. Then the team’s 
sponsor got up. He waved his checkbook 
over his head and announced that if the 
decision went against his team in any 
way, his sponsorship would be with¬ 
drawn. He was serious, too. The league 
needed sponsors. The question never 
came to a vote.” 

Another challenge, says Cupp, is those 
pretty young mamas who want junior to 
play quarterback or some other glamour 
position. “They’re not always subtle 
about it they can come on pretty 
strong. When I see it coming I always 
start talking about my wife and kids, but 
I've known it to get pretty rough for some 
guys. Mama comes around in a tight pair 
of pants and a halter and wants to engage 
in a philosophical discussion about foot¬ 
ball. At her place. 

“Fathers try to influence you, too. but 
they have to do it the hard way. Some of 
them lug big coolers of beer around and 
stash them behind the stands on a hot day 
so the coach can sneak back for a short 
one now and then. A couple beers and 
the coach is calling for his kid, to put 
him in.” 

Cupp says he has not escaped the be¬ 
havioral pattern of kids’ league coaches 
in one respect; no one seems to be free of 
bad temper. “I let my whole team have it 
after a loss a few years ago because I 
thought they'd given up, the one thing I 
told them I wouldn't tolerate. I chewed 
’em out pretty good. When I got home af¬ 
terward my son handed me his jersey and 


said he was now an cx-lincbacker. He 
said he couldn't play for a crazy man. I 
got the message. 

“In another game, on the very first 
play, a coach sprang a sneak play on us 
and scored. One of those sideline passes 
without a huddle. The receiver was all by 
himself. A sandlot play, but legal, and 
great. I should have just laughed. In¬ 
stead, I blew my top. Ran out on the field, 
complaining and yelling at the ref. A reg¬ 
ular buffoon. My ego had been hurt, see. 
I’d been had. And I wound up getting my 
kids so riled up they just poured it on and 
won 39-6. The other coach hasn't spoken 
to me since, and I don’t blame him.” 

Cupp believes that “coaches and their 
personalities, the way they relate or don't 
relate" is the crux of what is wrong with 
little league football. "Coaches don’t get 
along, don't even try. It rubs off. The 
drive to win is so great the kids don't 
learn anything. The Lombardi philoso¬ 
phy is ridiculous at this level. Losing isn’t 
death, winning isn’t everything. The idea 
is to have fun. Period. If a kid isn't, if he's 
not enjoying it and quits, the coach 
should ask himself, ‘Would he have quit 
if I’d done a better job?’ 

"Last year in our league I proposed a 
selection process to make our teams more 
nearly even. The idea was foreign to ev¬ 
erybody, but my boys had won every¬ 
thing the year before, so the other coach¬ 
es listened. We had a get-acquainted 
clinic, and all the coaches rated all the 
kids on a scale of one to 10. Then we sat 
down with the commissioner, right out 
on the field, and drew for teams. And 
something happened to those coaches. 
We got along great the whole year. The 
league was tight, and I think we all had 
fun. I know my kids did. You'd see ’em 
during a game running back to the hud¬ 
dle and sliding in on their knee pads. It 
didn’t look like the Dolphins, but it was 
fun. 

“Our practices were chaos. Half the 
time I’d just tell 'em to go over there and 
play pickup. They should be playing 
more and practicing less, anyway—play¬ 
ing three or four games a week instead of 
seven or eight a season. Practicing one- 
on-one, hitting dummies—that’s a drag. 
A kid wants to play. Lord knows, he’s go¬ 
ing to find less time for it later on.” 

Cupp believes that if everyone in¬ 
volved would step back and take a look 
at what is going on, most of these prob¬ 
lems would be solved. Parents, he says, 
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A message to former members 
of the Peanut Gallery 
as they approach middle age. 



The Peanut Gallery was the little 
grandstand on The Howdy Doody 
Show where all the children sat. 

But it was also meant to include 
every child who sat in front of the 
TV enraptured by Buffalo Bob, 
Clarabelle, Phineas T. Bluster and 
friends. You were all buddies and 
contemporaries of Howdy Doody, 
and that’s the way it would 
always be. 

Of course, that isn’t the way it 
stayed. You grew up and got 
married. And Howdy Doody, who 
would always be a child, is now 
thirty-three years old. 

You can’t postpone the future. 

If all that time can fly by so fast, 
imagine how quickly the next 
several years will pass. 


That’s why we’d like to urge you 
to get ready for them 

And that’s where Metropolitan 
Life can help. 

We don’t just insure your life. 

We help insure your future. 

You’re probably hoping to send 
your children to college. We can 
provide insurance that can help 
make it possible. 

Or maybe you’d like to build the 
vacation home you’ve always 
promised yourself. Your 
Metropolitan insurance can help. 

Or maybe, instead of retiring, 
you’ll decide to start a second 
career or your own business. We 
can help make that possible, too. 

In fact, two out of every three 
dollars we pay out in benefits go to 


living policyholders—to help pay 
for their future. 

He who hesitates 
pays higher premiums. 

At Metropolitan Life, we insure 
over forty million people. We’ve 
been helping people prepare for 
the future for 107 years. But while 
much has changed over that time, 
one fact about personal life 
insurance is always the same: 

The sooner you begin, the less it 
costs every year. 

See your Metropolitan 
representative. Soon. 

Because the future gets closer 
every minute. 

& Metropolitan 

Where the future is now 
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should stay home. At least in the lower 
levels of kids’ football. “A preadolescent 
has a great need to please his parents, and 
his failures shouldn't be scrutinized. Just 
being watched puts pressure on a kid. 
Maybe by the time he reaches the ninth 
grade he can bear it. Maybe.” 

Fathers, suggests father coach Cupp, 
should not coach. Not if their sons are in 
the league. "Fewer coaches would be bet¬ 
ter all around. At the youngest level one 
good coach could easily handle four 
teams. Two coaches at the most, provid¬ 
ing encouragement, teaching a few tech¬ 
niques, refereeing the fights. Even offici¬ 
ating. Coaches could be impartial refer¬ 
ees if the parents weren’t breathing down 
their necks. And kids should get the idea 
that games can be played on the square 
without having to pay a policeman. A lot 
of our officials are just in it for the mon¬ 
ey, anyway. 

“After kids advance to the older 
leagues, they still don’t need more than 
two coaches per team. Qualified guys, 
though, vvho’ve played the game, who 
know at least enough not to teach them 
things that could hurt. The idea is to let a 
kid learn more on his own. Developing 
talent is really a kid’s responsibility, not 
an adult’s. A kid learns by playing, by im¬ 
itating. The last thing they need is an un¬ 
qualified coach messing them up." 

The most radical of Cupp’s proposals, 
his favorite and the one he knows is not 
going to get him elected little league 
coach of the year, is the one whereby ev¬ 
ery player gets a shot at glory by playing 
a position in which he actually handles 
the ball. Cupp says coaches laughed 
when he suggested the idea last fall. Lat¬ 
er, “when we were running them out of 
the ball park,” they quit laughing. 

“I used to see stagnation set in when 
kids were relegated to a position like 
guard or tackle for the whole year. It was 
like a sentence. Before long, many of the 
linemen wouldn’t even show up for prac¬ 
tice. They were usually the smallest guys, 
anyway—that’s the way it works in the 
little leagues—and what did they need 
with extra punishment? They were get¬ 
ting enough on Saturday. I couldn’t 
blame ’em. They were typecast. One 
coach used to bring a roll of masking tape 
to practice and slap guard or tackle on 
the players’ helmets, like a brand. 

“Let’s face it. Running the ball, throw¬ 
ing it, catching a pass, making touch¬ 
downs—those are the things kids think of 
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as football. Sustained drives and quality 
blocking they may think about later, 
when they’re in high school, but for now 
they don’t and shouldn’t have to. We’re 
not a feeder system for the high school 
coaches.” 

A recent questionnaire gave league 
kids a choice of playing fora losing team 
or sitting on the bench for a winner, and 
they voted almost unanimously to play. 
“They’d rather play than sit any day,” 
says Cupp. “Busting into the line with 
the ball can be an unforgettable experi¬ 
ence for a fat little kid who will never 
get the chance again. Next year he may 
be a guard for good. 

“So I worked out my rotation system 
this way. With my 15 players, I drew up 
three different offensive teams. Each 
player, every game, would have to play 
three positions: a ball-handling position 
such as halfback, quarterback, fullback, 
a receiver, and an interior lineman. The 
more talented players got to play two 
ball-handling positions, but every kid got 
a chance at at least one. 

“Funny things happened. The parents 
objected, some of them. Some of the kids 
objected, too. One kid refused to play 
anything but center. He said he didn't 
want to goof up. But after a while even 
the prima donnas came to realize there 
was more to football than being the star 
and everybody else blocking. 

"One coach, a good friend of mine, 
said what l was doing was impossible. 
‘You're nuts,' he said. He beat us pretty 
good the first time we tried it. Then, when 
we got rolling, we beat him 20-0. He said, 
‘Maybe you got something.’ 

“The thing is, it was fun for the kids, 
and fun for me. I can’t tell you the kick I 
get seeing a kid discover the joys of foot¬ 
ball. When I was coaching the real little 
guys, the peewees. I'd see one show up on 
the first day, thigh pads hanging over his 
knees, knee pads around his shins, shoul¬ 
der pads on backward with the underarm 
straps under his crotch. He didn't know 
a linebacker from a carburetor. He 
wasn’t interested in ‘sticking’ anybody. 
He didn't even know what that was. 

"And then when he ran his first sweep 
it was a problem just holding onto the 
ball. But he excited you with the possibil¬ 
ities. You watched him run, all wide-eyed 
and open-mouthed, with a smile on his 
face. It’s a joy. 

"The trick,” says Bob Cupp, “is to 
keep him smiling.” end 
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...and now it’s time for a Cutty. 


























For good reasons. With a wife and three 
growing children, his needs go beyond a 
simple savings account. He needs a plan 
for the future. As a saver at The Northern 
Trust, he has many choices. 

Wc advise him how to save for short, 
medium, and long range goals at the same 
time. So he'll have money available for un¬ 


expected expenses and major purchases 
without having to bother the youngsters' 
college fund. 

Since he’s self-employed. The North¬ 
ern Trust can help him set up a tax-sheltered 
personal pension fund. And when he’s 
ready, we can manage his investments and 
advise him on estate planning. 


And, naturally, wc pay top bank inter¬ 
est on savings. Because we’re interested in 
all your financial needs. 

The Northern Trust Bank, 50 South 
LaSalle Street at Monroe: and the Northern 
Trust Banking Corner, 125 South Wacker 
at Adams; Chicago 60690. (312) 630-6000. 
Member F. D. I. C. 


The Northern Trust Bank 








The Christian Brothers Brandy: 
An explanation. 

OUR CELLARMASTER, BROTHER TIMOTHY, TALKS ABOUT THE SPIRIT WE MAKE FROM WINE; HOW 
IT WAS DISCOVERED; AND HOW WE GAINED A REPUTATION FOR A UNIQUE AMERICAN TASTE. 







L ate in the summer the grapes near our Mount Tivy winery and 
-- distillery begin to take on full sweetness from the sun. These 
vineyards in the great Central Valley of California produce the 
choice varieties we use in The Christian Brothers Brandy. Each 
^dropofit-fromstarttofinish- 
is made here under our care. 


It is light. Smooth. Mellow. And rich. A flavor you will find in 
every sip of The Christian Brothers Brandy. We planned it that 
way many years ago. And we keep on planning for it. 


THE MASTER ARTISAN 
OF THE CASK 
Brandy can develop and mellow 
only in wood whose pores allow 
a small amount of air to reach it. 

We use the choicest small oak 
casks for this important time. Each 
stave must fit perfectly; an art 
own, not practiced by many today. 

A staff of coopers works near 
Mount Tivy to keep our casks in 
good repair, and sees that we have *= 
plenty of them for our cellars. 


The busiest time of our year is during the fall harvest. Grapes 
are selected; a wine is prepared; our stills work ’round the clock. 

Afterwards come many steps: the aging in small oak casks; 
blending; then a selection for bottling. 

Brandy is made in many lands. Ours has a unique American 
flavor. One we created. You may enjoy it more if you know a 
little of the history of brandy, and how we make ours. 

BRANDYWINE SPIRIT OF GRAPES 
Brandy is a distilled spirit made from wine. It is also the most 
ancient of spirits. Distilling, very simply, is a way of collecting 
alcohol vapors and returning them to liquid; usually in a rich 
concentration. In the Dark Ages, it was considered a forbidden 
art of alchemy and was practiced secretly. i 

Brandy, then called “aque vitae" was mentioned in Italian 
writings in the 11 th century. The French began to distill it in the 
14th century or earlier. Thrifty winegrowers distilled their wines 
to save space, freight charges (and perhaps taxes) when shipping 
abroad. After a time in oak barrels, the concentrated wine took 
on a distinctive and pleasing character of its own. A new beverage 
was bom. The Dutch called it “brandewign” (burnt wine). The 
English first adopted it as brandywine and then later shortened 
the name to brandy. 


THE BLEND BEGINS IN THE "LIBRARY" 

The final step in making our brandy requires a skilled, experi¬ 
enced palate, and memory plus a wide choice of aging brandies — 
for each lot comes to life in its own time. We must plan 
years ahead for the consistent flavor we demand. 

There is many an old patriarch still developing in a 
cask which may not be selected for years to come. It 
is this inventory, called a library, which lets us pick, 
choose, and give each bottle the taste you enjoyed last 
year and guarantee the one you will enjoy next. How¬ 
ever, and whenever you enjoy it, we promise you our 
tradition of quality—one we will never change. 

jsc. 

Cellarmaster, The Christian Brothers 
Napa Valley, California 


A FEW TIPS ON WHEN AND HOW TO 
SERVE OUR BRANDY 


Custom once kept brandy in a snifter, blit ue make our brandy to be enjoyed 
in more informal uays. The light, smooth flavor mixes very u'cll indeed 
These are just a few of the many u ays people are serving our brandy today 


WE CREATE A NEW FLAVOR AT MOUNT TIVY 
The Christian Brothers have been making wines in California 
since 1882. When we first began to produce brandy, we wanted 
to make a lighter, smoother spirit than 
was available. The traditional method 
of distilling wine in the old world was 
the pot-still. It makes a rich and aromat¬ 
ic brandy; slow and costly to produce, 
and oft times a bit heavy.The other 
alternative was a "whisky-type"still. 

Neither of these methods were 
satisfactory—so we designed two stills 
of our own. One gives us a selection of 
lighter brandies. There is no other still 
like it in this country. 

The other, a patient old pot-still 
provides brandies with depth and aroma. We blend brandies 
from both of these stills to a taste quite unique—and all our own. 


On the rocks, or as a highball; 

The unique essence of the grape in 
The Christian Brothers Brandy is 
an elusive, more pleasant taste 

With coffee, or in coffee: 

Try Venetian Coffee (lo:. brandy 
in a cup or glass of hot coffee, with 
sugar to taste. topped with whipped 
creaml—or a Mexicali 1 1 part 
coffee liqueur with 2 parts brandy 
served over lots of cracked iccl 
Worldwide Distributors- Fromm and 


As a mixed drink: Our brandy is 
an excellent companion with fruit 
juices - especially as a base for a 
"Sour" A "Stinger" (1 part White 
Creme de Menthe, 2 partsbrandy) 
is another favorite 

In recipes: Top vanilla or coffee 
ice cream without brandy fot an 
easy dessert; add it to fruit cakes 
and puddings—or try a tablespoon 
or two in sauces or gravies, 
ichel, Inc . San Francisco. Calt/omia 

















Today, people don’t keep up with the Joneses, 
they keep up with Bob and Betty Sanders. 


On WBBM Newsradio 78. From 10 AM to 2 PM. People 
keep up by listening to Bob and Betty. The only husband 
and wife news radio team. 

Their speciality? Knowing what's going on and 
telling you what you'd like to know. In Chicago, in 
Illinois, across the nation, throughout the world. They're 
the couple who give the news a completely new 
dimension. 

They have interviews with interesting people. 
They'll tell you what the weather is doing and what it's 
going to do. 


They'll tell you where the traffic is moving and 
where it isn't. They'll tell you what the best buys are and 
the best place to buy them. They also have special CBS 
features such as "Mike Roy’s Cooking Thing!' "Today's 
Woman" and their own “Family Forum'.' 

In fact, Bob and Betty are the people to listen to 
when you don't want all music or just plain talk. 

And the great thing is it's not difficult to keep up 
with the Sanderses. All you need is a radio with the dial 
at 78 between 10 in the morning and 2 in the afternoon 
from Monday through Friday. 


WBBN NEWSRADIO 78 

Know it all with Those Newspeople. 











If you travel a lot, Holiday Inn gives you 
the best surprise. 

No surprises. 


Our standards let you count on that. Stan¬ 
dards for the quality of all our meat and fish 
dishes. Even standards that specify egg size, 
the texture of your grapefruit, the exact type 
of coffee beans and the minimum diameter on 
your halted potatoes. 

You get the point. No surprises. 

The price won’t surprise you either. 

We don’t try to fool you with come-on prices 
like $9.99, then double the tab with “extras.” 
At Holiday Inn the TV always works, and is 
always free. The pool is free. The parking is 
free. Ice and reservations are free. And your 
kids under 12 are free, when they stay in your 
room. And, of 
course, there’s an 
application for the 
American Express 
Card in every 
Holiday Inn room. 

With the American 
Express Card you 
can charge your room, your meals, and almost 
everything at every one of more than 1700 
Holiday Inn locations. No surprises 
there, either. _ 

Think of Holiday Inn as a haven 
from travel’s little surprises. That’s 
the whole idea. 

That’s the Best Surprise. 

Holiday Inn. 

The best surprise 
is no surprise. 


You know the usual surprises that are 
out there waiting for you. Surprises like missing 
reservations, lumpy beds, so-so food, and some 
pretty surprising prices. 

The whole idea behind Holiday Inn is to get 
rid of surprises. Because when you're away 
from home, we know that the best surprise is 
no surprise at all. 

And we’ve got 152 special standards to make 
sure you won’t be surprised. 152 standards 
that all work together to guarantee you get a 
clean, comfortable room and good food at every 
Holiday Inn. Everywhere you go. 

You can count on your room. 

We’re as finicky about your room as you are. 
So we’ve set up 51 separate standards which 
specify everything from the thickness of your 
mattress to the softness of your pillows. 


Literally every detail has to match our stan¬ 
dards, including individual temperature con¬ 
trols, perfect linen, daily vacuuming of the wall- 
to-wall carpeting and little things like no-slip 
bath tubs. 

All this, and lots more, add up to the No Sur¬ 
prise Room—only at Holiday Inn. You won’t be 
disappointed. 

We don't cook up surprises. 

We don’t say that if money is no object our 
food is the best you can get. But we do say that 
your breakfast, lunch and dinner will be consis¬ 
tently very good at every Holiday Inn. 















’76 Vega conquers 


60,000 MILES 

Death Valley Engine Durability Run demonstrates the 


Day-and-night driving, 
with daytime heat 
as high as 122: 

August 1, 1975: three 1976 
Vegas begin an Engine Durability 
Run over the heat-shimmering roads 
of the California and Nevada deserts. 

The route: a rugged 349-mile 
loop, including Death Valley. Laps 
were run day and night, through day¬ 


time temperatures as high as 




The objective: demonstrate 
Vega’s engine durability and the 
effectiveness of its cooling system in 
the searing heat in and around 
Death Valley. 

On September 30, 1975, we 
achieved that objective: in less than 
60 days, 60,000 miles each on three 
1976 Vegas—a total of 180,000 miles 
—without a single major problem to 
any Vega engine or cooling system. 
Mechanical reliability exceeded even 
our own expectations: other than 
maintenance items, the only engine 
part replaced was one timing belt. 


Durability Run 
results certified by 
the U.S. Auto Club. 



The United States Automobile 
Club oversaw all maintenance and 
sealed engine com¬ 
partments between 
driver changes. They 
kept a complete log 
of everything done 
and documented the results. 

In 180,000 total miles, the only 
coolant added was approximately 24 
ounces. That’s 
roughly three 
8-oz. glasses 
of water. 

Engine 
maintenance 
was adjusted for 
dust conditions. 


This much coolant 
added during Run. 




















the desert. 


IN 60 DAYS. 

1976 Vega Dura-Built engine is built to take it. 


The Vega Dura-Built. 
An engine so durable 
it carries a 5-year/ 
60,000-mile guarantee. 


This 5-year/60,000-mile guar¬ 
antee is an added value feature 
included in your 1976 Vega car. 

The Chevrolet guarantee covers 
60,000 miles or 5 years, which¬ 
ever occurs first . The guarantee is 
for 1976 Vegas equipped with 4- 
cyUnder, 140-cubic-inch engines. 
It means that should something 
go wrong with the engine, your 
Chevy dealer will fix it free. The 
guarantee covers repairs to the 
cylinder block, cylinder head, all 
internal engine parts, intake and 
exhaust manifolds, and water 
pump, made necessary because of 
defects in materials or workman¬ 
ship. It does not cover repairs re¬ 
quired because of accident, mis¬ 
use or lack of proper mainte¬ 
nance. 

See your Chevy dealer for a 
complete guarantee statement. 


A 60,000-mile guarantee. 
That's 11,500 miles longer than 
Volkswagen, Toyota and Datsun 
combined. 

One of the Dura-Built’s newest 
features is hydraulic valve lifters. 
They’ll help your 1976 Vega engine 
run more quietly than previous 
Vega engines. 

To give your new Vega engine 
improved oil circulation, the 
Dura-Built engine has separate 
passages for crankcase 




ventilation and 
oil return. 

Vega’s alum¬ 
inum alloy pistons 
are coated with 
enough iron to 
give your 1976 
Vega a durable 
engine in terms of 
piston wear characteristics. 

Should the unexpected occur, 
there’s even an early warning system 
that tells you when the cooling system 
is a pint low. 

Is the Vega Dura-Built engine 
built to take it? Don’t take our word 
for it. Ask Death Valley. 


’76 VEGA. 
BUILT TO TAKE IT. 



















This Christmas. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
has got to be the best excitement bargain 
around. 

Forjust $12—$4 less than the regular 
subscription price—you're giving a whole 
year of the most exciting action in sports. 
Football, basketball, baseball, hockey, 
golf, tennis, sailing, the Winter and Sum¬ 
mer Olympics. You name it. SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED captures it in great 
words and pictures—like the action close- 
up shown here. 

It's not only economical to make a sports 


lover happy all through 1976. . it's also easy. 
Just fill in and mail the attached order card. 
Or phone 800-621-8200 toll free. (In Illinois, 
call 800-972-8302.) 

Well mail you SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Christmas cards to sign and put under the tree. 
And we ll start your gift subscriptions right at 
the holidays with our spectacular year-end 
double issue featuring previews of the Bowl 
Games and our "Sportsman of the Year.' 

Do it today. After all, can you think of any 
other gift that gives so much excitement, for 
so long, for so little money? 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
THE GIFT FOR ALL SEASONS 

TIME & LIFE BUILDING. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 

















A roundup of the week Now. 3-9 


pro basketball —NBA: A league record 26,511 
cheered the New Orleans Ja/v 10 a sixth straight 
win. 113-110 over Los Angeles, with Pete Maranch 
scoring 30 and late-blooming Center Otto Moore 
controlling the boards. Superdome attendance was 
21.189 for New Orleans’ next game, a 94-90 loss to 
Cleveland. Washington trails the Ja//. in the Cen¬ 
tral Division after losing in double overtime to Mil¬ 
waukee 99-95. Earlier the Bullets had beaten Cleve¬ 
land 113-96 and Seattle 110 100, behind the high 
scoring of Elvin Hayes. Calvin Murphy tallied 33 
as Houston knocked off New York 119-106. and 
Rudy Tomjanovich continued to lire the Rockets 
by scoring 13 third-quarter points in a 116-112 win 
over Cleveland Detroit dominate- I he Midwest de¬ 
spite losses to Milwaukee 103-101. and Boston 
118-104, having beaten Chicago 124-122. its closest 
contender. Milwaukee reversed its losing trend by 
beating Detroit 103 101. Boston 104-101 and Wash¬ 
ington 99-95. In the Atlantic Division. Philadelphia. 
Buffalo and Boston are tied with live wins and two 
losses. The Knicks trail after dropping road games 
to Houston. Golden State 111-96, Los Angeles 
105-97 and Portland IIS-96. Philadelphia dealt Buf¬ 
falo its first loss 121-114. although Bob McAdoo 
continued his rampage by scoring 41 points and 
grabbing 19 rebounds. The 76crs won three times. 
George McGinnis scoring 33 points in a 103-99 vic¬ 
tor;. over Phoenix The ( cine- continued Ihcir win¬ 
ning pace in a 105-95 defeat of Buffalo. Pacific-lead¬ 
ing Golden State brought rookie Gus Williams off 
the bench to score 19 against New York and a game- 
high 24 in the Warriors' 114-106 defeat of division 
rival Los Angeles. The only Laker w in came behind 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar's 40-point. 22-rebound per¬ 
formance against the Knicks. Seattle lost to Detroit 
124-107. Washington 110-100 and Atlanta 107-94. 
Portland's Bill Walton sat out the week with a 
sprained ankle, but rookie Guard Lionel (Train) 
Hollins returned to help the Tratlbla/crs beat Kan¬ 
sas City 92-88. after a 98-97 loss to Atlanta. 

ABA: The Virginia Squires lost Coach Al Binnchi, 
and their next two games, to San Diego 118—104 and 
Indiana 104-100. under the interim direction of in¬ 
jured All-Star Guard Mack Calvin. In Bianchi'ssix 
frustrating seasons the Squires allowed such nota¬ 
bles as Rick Barry. Julius Ervins. Charlie Scott. 
George Gcrvin and Swcn Natcr to slip away while 
compiling a 186-241 record, six of the losses oc¬ 
curring in the first seven games of this season. East¬ 
ern Division leader Kentucky played once, beating 
San Diego 104-99. The New York Nets lopped In¬ 
diana 119-102, then rallied to beat the Spirits at St. 
Louis 118-117 afier missing ihcir first 18 shots and 
trailing by 27 points in the second quarter. The game 
drew 5.450, the biggest home crowd so far this sea¬ 
son, but with attendance averaging just under 2,500 
there are rumors that the Spirits may move, pos¬ 
sibly to Cincinnati. The Denver Nuggets moved into 
first place in the Western Division, defeating New 
York 128-121 before a record Nugget regular-sea¬ 
son crowd of 17,069: Center Dan Isscl poured in 33 
points. Against Utah, Denver rookie David Thomp¬ 
son hit for 26 and Isscl 23 including a jumper and 
layup with seconds left to break a tic and clinch the 
111-105 win. Indiana Forward Billy Knight, who 
began the week with a league-high scoring average 
of 34.6. was held to 16 by the Nets in the Pacers’ 

119-102 loss. 

pro football— NFL: Closing fast on its seventh 
NFC Central title in eight years, undefeated Min¬ 
nesota crushed Atlanta 38-0 behind Chuck Fore¬ 
man’s three touchdowns and an alert defense that 
forced eight Falcon turnovers. Green Bay and Chi¬ 
cago met forthe 112th time, the Bears winning27-14. 
Detroit downed winless Cleveland 21-10. Pittsburgh 
beat Houston 24-17 as Quarterback Terry Bradshaw 
threw three touchdown passes, two for eight yards 
and the last one 21 yards to John Stallworth with 
38 seconds left to play (page 22). Cincinnati re¬ 
mained lied with the Slvelcrs for the AFC Central 
lead, edging Denver 17-16 on a one-yard touchdown 
run by Bobbie Clark. Washington Quarterback Bil¬ 
ly Kilmer was injured late in the first half, but re¬ 
liever Randy Johnson marched the Redskins to two 
fourth-quarter touchdowns and a 21-13 win over the 
New York Giants, his former leant. St. Louis beat 
Philadelphia on the last play, a 30-yard field goal 
by Jim Bakkcn. Buffalo dropped farther behind 
AFC leader Miami, losing to Baltimore 42-3S while 
the Dolphins beat the New York Jets 27-7. Oak¬ 
land tallied seven touchdowns to whomp New Or¬ 
leans 48-10 and remain atop the AFC West. San 
Diego is still winlcss, losing to New Lngland 33-19. 
Los Angeles holds a comfortable lead in the NFC 
West, despite losing to San Francisco 24-23 when 
49er Steve Mike-Mayer booted a 54-yard field goal 
with 38 seconds to go. 


golf -SHELLY HAMLIN won the SI00.000 Japan 
Classic at Osaka, her first LPGA victory, firing a 
two-under 71 on the final round for a 54-hole total 
218 to beat Hollis Stacy by one stroke. 

pro HOCKEY —NHL: Even Phil Esposito, newest and 
noblest Ranger of them all. could not bring home a 
victory as Seal Right Wing Gary Sabourin scored 
four times (two more than Esposito) in California’s 
7-5 win over refurbished New York. Center Espo¬ 
sito and Defenseman Carol Yadnais had conic to 
New York from Boston in trade for Brad Park, the 
Rangers' captain and alllime defensive scoring lead¬ 
er. Center Jean Ralellc, and minor-league Defense- 
man Joe Zanussi. Said Harry Sinden, Bruin general 
manager. "The Rangers needed goals, we needed 
some defensemen." But then, defense notwithstand¬ 
ing. division-leading Buffalo beat the Bruins 4-0 
behind the first shutout in six years for Gerry Des¬ 
jardins. And. for the Rangers, life went on as be¬ 
fore: they lost 3-1 to Los Angeles, losing Esposito 
til the second period with an injured ankle. Despite 
the return of Bobby Orr and the addition of Park 
and Ratcllc, Boston could do no better, losing 4-2 
to Vancouver. Philadelphia appeared complacent, 
lying Chicago 4-4 and Los Angeles I I. The New 
York Islanders ended Philadelphia's 22-game homc- 
icc unbeaten streak by outscoring the Flyers 4-3. In 
the Norris Division Los Angeles was unbeaten in 
us last seven games and Montreal defeated Buffalo 

3- 2. Atlanta 3-1 and Detroit 5-0 to create a two- 
team race for the lead. Detroit lost twice, first to 
Toronto 7-3 with Forward Dan Maloney being 
charged with assault for a fight with Leaf Defense¬ 
man Brian Glennie (page 161, and 5-0 to Montreal. 
Alter lying the Flyers, Chicago defeated Pittsburgh 
7-5 to remain the only Smythc Division team with 

WIIA: After a brief hospital stay to treat a spider 
bite Left Wmg Mark ll.nve icmmed the Act os and 
stung Minnesota with three goals in the first period 
in a 6-4 victory. Houston notched its fourth straight 
win by defeating Phoenix 5-3, to share the lead in 
the West. Denver remained winlcss at home, tying 
Cleveland 2-2 and losing to Quebec 5-3 and Sail Di¬ 
ego 3-2 in overt imc.Thc Winnipeg Jets edged t he New 
Lngland Whalers3-2 in overtime. Jet Left Wmg Bob¬ 
by Flull, alter assuring worriers that he was not re¬ 
turning to the NHL Black Hawks.scored his fifthgoal. 
Quebec won three times and passed the Jets to lead 
the division. The Cowboys were undefeated in their 
last four starts, tying San Diego 4-4. beating Quebec 

4- 2 and Cleveland 5-2. Toronto fell deeper into the 
cellar, losing by a one-goal margin three times, to In¬ 
dianapolis 4-3. Edmonton 5-4 in overtime anil Min¬ 
nesota 4-3- New England moved into first in the East 
by beating the Cincinnati Stingers 8-3. but before the 
two clubs played again the Whalers lost to Phoenix 
3-2.andtheStingerssankthe.San Diego Marmcrs7-4 
to regain the lead.The Stingers won the rematch, beat¬ 
ing New England 4-2. 

horse RACING— Nobiliary ($7) won the SI50,- 
000 Washington. D.C. International in 2:31J j over 
the IVi-milc course at Laurel, beating Comtcssc de 
Loire by three-quarters of a length and leading a one- 
two-three French sweep (page 70). 

sailing— GREAT BRITAIN II shattered a 106- 
year-old mark by 42 hours by covering the 13.900 
miles from London to Sydney in 67 day s. four hours, 
10 minutes and II seconds. The 72-foot ketch fin¬ 
ished O'/i hours ahead of France’s Kriter II. 

tennis —ADRIANO PANATTA of Italy upset Jim¬ 
my Connors4-6.6-3.7-S to win the S100,000Stock¬ 
holm Open. Panalta had beaten Arthur Ashe in 
straight sets in the quarterfinals. 

mileposts — HIRED: To manage the Milwaukee 
Brewers, ALEX GRAMMAS. 49. Cincinnati Reds 
third-base coach since 1970. Fie will replace Del 
Crandall, who was fired on the Iasi day of the 

SIGNED: By the Toronto Argonauts of the Cana¬ 
dian Football League, ANTHONY DAVIS, former 
USC All-America running back who led the WI L 
in scoring and rushing; to a SI million, five-year 

DIED: ALRICK H. MAN JR.. 83. nonplaying cap¬ 
tain of ihe U.S. team that won the Davis Cup from 
1947-49; of a heart attack; in Greenwich, Conn. 
DIED. ANNETTE KELLERMAN SULLIVAN. 
87, who built a show business career on one triumph, 
a 26-milc swim down the Thames; in Southport. 
Australia. Though she failed in three subsequent 
English Channel attempts, she starred for years in 
movics, stage and water shows as the “Million-Dol- 
lar Mermaid" and in 1907 was ■'banned in Bos¬ 
ton" for appearing in a onc-picce bathing suit. 


CREDITS 

4—Don Moh. 24, 25—Eric Schweikordt 121, Al 5atter- 
wrute-Camero 5; 26—Eric Schweikordt, Al Salterwhite- 
Cameru 5 17); 40, 41 Jerry Cobhick; 60-Carl Dava.-- 
Topeka Copriol Journal; 70—Barton Silvermonj 78 - 
Tony Triolo. 103-S. Frinn III. 


FACES HIM THE CROWD 

SUSAN GRAHAM. 

sophomore captain of 
the Yale women’s ten¬ 
nis team, beat team¬ 
mate Karen Feldman 
6-2.6-3 to w in the New 
England Intercollegiate 
tournament. Graham 
avenged her loss to an¬ 
other Eli, Lisa Rosen- 
blunt, in last year's 
finals. 


DAVID OVERSTREET, 

a junior running back 
for undefeated Big 
Sandy (Texas) High 
School, has averaged 
235 yards per game and 
scored 42 touchdowns 
in nine games. The 
6’I" 194-pounder also 
plays cornerback and 
has come up with six 
interceptions. 


SID CICHY, 53, and his son JOE cichy, 26, 
both high school football coaches in North Da¬ 
kota, guided their teams into this year's Class 
A state playoffs. Sid has coached at Fargo Shan- 
Icy for 28 years, winning the state championship 
seven of the last eight and compiling a 210-38-2 
record. Joe's three-year record at Bismarck St. 
Mary's is 16-10; this year is the first that his 
team made the playoffs. St. Mary's lost to Far¬ 
go North 13-12 in the first round of the play¬ 
offs, while Fargo Shanlcy won its fourth straight 
championship, defeating Fargo North 35-16. 


nancy dean, a senior 
at North Muskegon 
(Mich.) High, has 
scored 1.067 points in 
nearly fouryearsof var¬ 
sity basketball. The 
5'4" guard had a per¬ 
sonal high of 35 points 
in a 53-44 win over Hart 
High and has averaged 
22 points per game this 
season. 


pat budny, a senior 
at Cathedral Preparato¬ 
ry, Eric, Pa., was the 
first to swim Lake Eric, 
covering the 31 miles 
from Long Point, Can¬ 
ada, to Presque Isle, Pa. 
in 25 hours and 52 min¬ 
utes. A companion, 
Tim Hughes, was lifted 
into the boat after 28 
miles. 
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SKI #1 

Colorful, high- 
styled ski cap. 
Six color striping 
In crown. 100 % 
Worsted Wool. 


X-COUNTRY 

Over-the-knee 
stretch style in 
fashion colors. 
80% Wool, 
20% Nylon, 


INNSBRUCK 

Toe-to-top 
thermal knit in 
stretch style. 
75% Wool, 
25% Nylon. 



WIGWAM MILLS, INC. 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin 53081 
In Canada' Hanson Mills Ltd. 

Prov. ol Quebec 


HOLE 


THE IREMDEIl 


OVER 


SEEING REDS 

Sir: 

For the most exciting World Series and 
the greatest single Series game coverage of 
all time (Everything Came Up Reds, Nov. 3), 
Si’s writers and photographers were unde¬ 
niably up to the occasion and are worthy of 
their own share of superlatives. The pictures 
gave me goose bumps all over again. 

Richard Mathews 

Altadena, Calif. 

Sir: 

Ron Fimritc is the best sportswritcr 
around, and the story by George Plimpton 
was superb. 

Joseph Baldwin 

Garland, Maine 
Sir: 

I have to congratulate Ron Fimrite on his 
excellent article on the most memorable 
World Series in the history of baseball. 

Bill Snow 

Brunswick, Maine 
Sir: 

The Reds deserve more credit than I 
thought anyone gave them. They came from 
behind or lie situations in five of the seven 
games. True, only four of the five resulted 
in Cincinnati victories, but surely this shows 
a ball club with depth; one that wouldn’t roll 
over and die after the heartbreaking loss of 
Game 6 or from the quick three-run lead at¬ 
tained by the Red Sox in Game 7. 

Brian Friedman 

Athens, Ohio 
Sir: 

Ron Fimrite referred to Grover Cleveland 
Alexander as “old and used up” when he 
struck out Tony Lazzeri with the bases load¬ 
ed in the seventh game of the 1926 Series. 
That he was old there is no doubt (39) but 
hardly used up: he had won 12 games that 
year, had already pitched two complete- 
game victories in the Series and was to go 
on to two pretty good years. He was 21-10 
in 1927 and 16-9 in 1928. 

Incidentally, in 1928 the Yankees got some 
revenge on him in the Series: he lasted only 
2'/j innings in the second game. 

David P. Hawkins 

New York City 
Sir: 

The sight of the Reds’ victory celebration 
at Fenway is something I will never forget. 


It was a moment of indescribable joy for me, 
and your great coverage will always help me 
to relive that moment. 

John Reddington 

Middletown, Ind. 

MANMADE MARSHES 

Sir: 

Robert H. Boyle’s article (The Man Who 
Makes Marshes, Oct. 20) implies that Dr. 
E. W. Garbisch Jr. has conceived, developed 
and promoted marsh-building practices that 
are unique and suggests this is an area of en¬ 
vironmental concern that had been previous¬ 
ly overlooked or neglected by responsible 
public agencies. Our work here at North Car¬ 
olina State University on the establishment 
of new salt marsh predates Garbisch's ac¬ 
tivities by about three years. 

We do not believe we are overly sensitive 
in this matter of credit. We think you can 
see also that the publication of such claims 
as those in the article is unfair to those who 
have planned, conducted and reported on 
these investigations, and the organizations 
that provided financial support, namely, the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the Coastal Engineering Research 
Center, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, the 
Office of Sea Grant, National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, the North 
Carolina Sea Grant Program, and the North 
Carolina Center for Marine and Coastal 
Studies. 

We trust that this factual information will 
be useful in setting the record straight on 
this issue. 

W. W. Woodhouse Jr. 

Professor of Soil Science 

E. D. Seneca 

Associate Professor of Botany 

S. W. Broome 

Research Associate of Soil Science 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Sir: 

Certainly Edgar W. Garbisch Jr. and his 
work in nature arc sufficiently important to 
be reported on their own merits. I am sur¬ 
prised, however—and a little disappointed— 
that author Boyle failed to mention Edgar's 
football-playing father, Ed Garbisch, an All- 
America center who graduated from West 
Point just 50 years ago. In 1954 he was elect¬ 
ed to the National Football Foundation Hall 
of Fame and in 1959 to the Helms Athletic 
Foundation Hall of Fame. 

Gordon Cubbison 

Carmel, Calif. 

continued 
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Wfow! Beauty without wow! 


A brilliantly original design but not much wow. 

I And one reason for the ultra-low wow & flutter of less 
than 0.(Xi% are unusually close tolerances for till parts. 
Our capstan's roundness, for example, is perfect within l/i. 

This beautiful Mario Bellini designed deck is func¬ 
tional: you can operate it standing, sitting or reclining. 
It's AC/DC for flexibility, and it adds a distinctive 
touch to any room. Below the stunning surface 
advanced electronics for superb performance 
(S/N ratio: 58dB). Special features include Dolby* Noise 
Reduction, anti operatorless auto recording with a timer. 

Like every Yamaha component, the TC 800GL is a 
delight to listen to, look at, touch. Our Bellini-styled 
fatigue-free HP-1 headphones with their astonishing 
sound are another example of Yamaha's dedication not 
just to specs, not just to appearance, but to total 
performance. 

As music makers, we know that as important as 

I good specs are, they are not enough. You’ve just got 
to have musical intelligence to get the true sound of 
music out of technology. And that’s what we’ve done. 

WE KNOW HOW MUSIC SHOULD SOUND. 


TC IKKXJL SPECIFICATIONS 
Wow ll Duller Loss than 0 06% WRMS 
Siqnal/noisu ratio (Oolbyl. Bottor than 58dB 
rrequoncy response (III lapel 30 13,000Hz 
Frequency rosponse (CrO? lapel: 30— 15.000Hz 


HP-1 SPECIFICATIONS 
Impedance: 15Qt 

Frequency response: 20— 20.000Hz 
Weight: 50mg 


® YAMAHA 

NIPPON GAKKI CO., LTD. JAPAN 

YAMAHA INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
6600 ORANGETHORPE AVENUE 
BUENA PARK. CALIF. 90620 
YAMAHA CANADA MUSIC LTD. 

1330 PORTAGE AVENUE 
WINNIPEG. MAN. R3G OV6 


19TM HOLE 


How about a 
Rode way marathon? 
(Pass it on!) 


INTRODUCING 
A ROLL-ON 
ANTI-PERSPIRANT 
DESIGNED FOR A MAN. 



New Old Spice Roll-On Anti- 
Perspirant gives you a big ball 
applicator in a hefty container 
that lets you know it’s made for a 
man. And the formu la... that’s 
masculine too. 

Real man- 
sized protec¬ 
tion against 
both wetness 
and odor. 

It goes on 
direct and it’s 
never sticky or 
messy. Best of 
all, Old Spice 
Roll-On Anti- 
Perspirant 
gives you that 
great Old Spice 
fragrance. 




Sir: 

Robert H. Boyle's salt marsh story is get¬ 
ting much comment here in Washington. 
You have published the perfect controversy 
story, orte that is being played big by both 
sides. The Conservation Foundation, Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Federation and Sport Fish¬ 
ing Institute are circulating the piece to their 
constituents; the Fertilizer Institute (Mr. 
Ferd) called me to bring my attention to it. 
Marshes arc great for getting rid of all that 
horrible super-enrichment! 

George Rek.er 
Senior Editor 

National Wildlife Federation 

Washington 

NO SURPRISE 

Sir: 

Re Kenny Moore's story (A Kind of Mex¬ 
ican Stwulolf. Nov. 3) on the Pan-Am 
Games, he stales that "Cuba lost ... to sur¬ 
prising Puerto Rico." Probably only Mr. 
Moore was surprised. All knowledgeable in¬ 
ternational basketball fans are quite aware 
that Puerto Rico’s showing throughout the 
past Hi years has been superb. It has beaten 
Cuba and almost everyone else consistently. 

Jorge Bermudez Torregrosa 
Carolina, P.R. 

JOY OF SOCCER 

Sir: 

Sarah Pilcggi's story (The Joys of Discov¬ 
ering a Grand Old Game, Nov. 3) was a true 
pleasure. With a motto like AYSO's (Every¬ 
body Plays) and your interest, it won't be 
long until soccer becomes this country’s 
No. 1 game. 

Robert Manasse 

Lexington, Ky. 

NO PAIN 

Sir: 

Re ‘‘Down the Drain" (Scorecard, Nov. 
3), the selfishness of the owners, legal prob¬ 
lems and Memphis-Birm/ngham aspirations 
aside, wouldn't it be grand for the 1976 sea¬ 
son if one of the two new NFL expansion 
teams was permitted to have its first 28 picks 
from the players of the old WFL and the 
other to have its first 28 picks from the 1976 
college crop? 

Such a plan would have immediate box- 
office potential (no matter where they 
played)—the WFL and the new college kids 
against the established NFL teams, rather 
than the usual years of pain and suffering 
expected of expansion clubs and the fans who 
watch them. 

Bill L. Williamson 

Sherwood, Ore. 


Address editorial mail toSroKis Illustratfo. 
Timi & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 


m 

What could be more fun! Start at 
one coast and travel to the other 
... staying only at Rodeway Inns! 

It’s easy! It’s fun! There are now 
over 155 Rodeway Inns across the 
country ready to help you relax, 
refresh and serve you the finest in 
food and beverage. 

Whenever you’re on the go over 
long or short distances, it’s nice to 
know there’s a Rodeway Inn along 
your route. 

FOR RESERVATIONS, 
CALL TOLL-FREE 

( 800 ) 228-2000 



"The Best Thing That Happens 
To \ou All Day." 


Get my latest book! Free! 

' Here’s the inside story of Rodeway Inns 
| as revealed for the first time 6y me' It 
. will he a lug help to you when you're 
' (raveling. So mail (his coupon right now! 

I You'll get it free! 
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“Jet Skiing past 
Toronto’s CN Tower, 
Ifoundlwas on a 
collision course with 
a speedboat!” 

"A Jet Ski can streak aver 
the water as smooth as silk. 

But if the waves get wild, 
it's like a bucking bronco with 
a burr under the saddle." 



"Diane saw the speed¬ 
boat bearing down 
on us first. 'Look out!' 
she shouted. I swerved 
and narrowly avoided 
a bone-crunching 
crash. But now 1 was 
trapped in the boat's 
choppy wake. 




"The Best In The House" 0 in 87 lands 


"No cork in a storm- 
tossed ocean was 
ever more jolted, 
jarred and jangled. 
Next time, I thought, 
I’ll pick a sleepy 
tropical lagoon to 
Jet Ski on. 


"Later, we toasted our adventure with Canadian Club at the 
Sailor's Pub, Ontario Place." Why is C.C. so universally popular? 
No other whisky tastes quite like it. Lighter than Scotch, 
smoother than vodka.. .it has a consistent mellowness that 
never stops pleasing. For 117 years, this Canadian 
has been in a class by itself. 















“Why Viceroy? Because I’d never 
smoke a boring cigarette!’ 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Enjoy Viceroy flavor—now in a bold new pack. 


Viceroy. Where excitement is now a taste. 







